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HE historical allusions in the Athenian orators have received 
ike share of attention from scholars. Everyone knows that 
their accuracy does not conform to the standards generally ex- 
pected of historians; it is customary to regard with suspicion their ac- 
counts of historical events when they conflict with or supplement the 
accounts of ancient historians.! On the other hand, their use of the ar- 
gument from history shows that they expected the decisions of the as- 
sembly to be swayed in some instances by the traditions of the past.? 
The following pages, however, are concerned with questions that have 
not been discussed so frequently. How far did an orator take into ac- 
count the historical knowledge or ignorance of his audience? What 
particular events, whether recent or belonging to the more distant 
past, did he expect them to remember? What degree of historical 
knowledge was, in fact, common among the Athenians attending the 
assembly? How many of them were familiar with the works of Herod- 
otus and Thucydides and the other Athenian historians? An investi- 
gation of history-writing in the fourth century should include a study 
of the historical education of the Athenian public; the turn which 
Greek historiography took in that century must be due in part to the 
1 F.g., not all scholars are convinced that their statements about the so-called Peace 


of Callias are precisely accurate, and there are no statements in earlier writers with 
which to check them. 


2 See especially Karl Jost, Das Beispiel und Vorbild der Vorfahren bei den attischen 
Rednern bis Demosthenes (Rhetorische Studien, Vol. XIX [Paderborn, 1936]). His work 
is principally concerned with rhetorical technique; his claim, made in the Preface, that 
it is a study of historical consciousness among the Greeks, is scarcely justified. 


[CuassicaL PuitoLocy, XXXVI, Juny, 1941] 209 
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kind of knowledge possessed by the reading public as well as to its 
literary and rhetorical tastes. For information on this point we must 
inevitably go to the orators. Only incomplete answers to our ques- 
tions can be expected; but the orators offer the best evidence that is 
available, and it seems worth while to make the fullest possible use 
of it. 

When an orator allows himself the luxury of a digression into the 
past history of Athens, he is usually more interested in broad outlines 
than in exact detail. Frequently he is trying to stir up patriotic feel- 
ing, to remind his hearers of the great traditions of the past while com- 
plaining of their neglect in his own day, or else to impress them with 
the continuity of true democratic institutions since the days of Solon. 
It is not, therefore, surprising if such digressions are marked by their 
vagueness and occasionally contain distinct inaccuracies. Isocrates in 
the Panegyricus seems to represent the Athenians as attacking the 
enemy immediately after their arrival at Marathon and the Spartans 
as making all possible haste to join them; there is a good reason for 
this rhetorical inexactness, since his object is to emphasize the friend- 
ly rivalry of Athens and Sparta in the great days of the past; the story 
as told by Herodotus would not serve his purpose nearly so well. 
Later on in the same speech he wants to show that the decline of 
Athenian naval hegemony enabled the Persians to regain control of 
the Aegean; for the purpose of his argument it was better not to men- 
tion the fact that an Athenian, Conon, was largely responsible for the 
success of Persia.? In the same way, when Andocides is insisting on 
the desire for homonoia on the part of the Athenian democrats in their 
struggle against the tyrants, his argument would be spoiled if he made 
any allusion to the part played by the Spartans. Such blemishes or 
inaccuracies as these do not argue ignorance on the part of Isocrates 
and Andocides;' still less do they indicate an acquaintance with some 


3 Paneg. 86-87, 119. For the hushing-up of Conon’s part see G. Mathieu, Les Idées 
politiques d'Isocrate (Paris: ‘‘Les belles lettres,” 1925), p. 76. And for a discussion of 
this type of misrepresentation in history see the chapters entitled ‘‘The Garbled Docu- 
ment” and ‘‘Pilate on Evidence” in Allan Nevins’ book The Gateway to History (New 
York: Heath, 1938). 


4 De myst. 106. 


* Blass (Die attische Beredsamkeit, I', 322-23) regards the inaccuracy of the historical 
exposition in Andocides De pace, 3-9, as a good argument for the genuineness of the 
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historical source unknown to us. It was the mark of a finished orator 
to know when it was appropriate to disregard sober detail and make 
his listeners pay attention to his conclusions rather than to the dry 
facts of historical narrative.® 

It can scarcely be an accident that Isocrates is the principal offend- 
er in this respect. Isocrates is particularly fond of appealing to events 
of the past, and he probably had a greater interest in history than any 
other Attic orator; it is also likely that his actual knowledge of Athe- 
nian history was more extensive.” But he is most anxious not to irritate 
his hearers (or readers) by insisting on detail or by offering a large 
number of unfamiliar illustrations. He makes the Plataeans say that 
“it would be a wearisome business to recount all the perfidiousness of 
Sparta in earlier times’’; and they hasten on to the Corinthian War.*® 
In the speech Against Lochites he disdains all examples of hybris and 
its consequences which might be observed in other nations: ‘‘What 
need is there to spend time in describing the misfortunes of others, 
when we ourselves saw the democracy twice overthrown.’’® Again, in 
the Archidamus, after starting out as though he were going to give a 
long account of the relations in early times between Sparta and the 
Messenians, he cuts himself short in the same way: ‘What need is 
there to take up time in recounting the dangers of the journey and all 


speech; no forger, he thinks, could have dared make such mistakes. Furthermore, if 
the inaccuracies had excited ridicule, how could Aeschines (FZ 172-75) have dared 
reproduce them? 


6 Cf. the verdict of Isocrates (Paneg. 15-17) on most speakers who offer illustrations 
from history in discussing Hellenic unity: 4709 uév A€yovaw, ob uj &wreiPer movodvrat 
Thy apxny, dbev dv uadtora ovoTioat Tadra SuvnOetev. It was, of course, also a mark of the 
expert to know when an appeal to past history was appropriate. Jost (op. cit.) examines 
the occasions and objects of these appeals. 


7 This is a point that should not be pressed, since one cannot assume that all the 
historical knowledge of an orator is revealed through the allusions in his speeches. It 
is, therefore, a precarious business to reconstruct the attitude toward history of any par- 
ticular orator. This point seems not to be fully recognized by Gisela Schmitz-Kahlmann 
in her otherwise useful study Das Beispiel der Geschichte im politischen Denken des Isok- 
rates (Philologus, Supplementband XXXI, Heft 4 [1939]). It is, however, fairly clear 
that both Isocrates and Demosthenes had studied Thucydides carefully (cf. G. Mathieu, 
“Tsocrate et Thucydide,”’ Rev. de philologie, XLII [1918], 122-29; A. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge, Demosthenes [New York: Putnam, 1914], pp. 16-18). 


8 Plat. 27. 


®In Loch. 10. For Isocrates’ use of the oixetov rapddeyua cf. Jost, op. cit., p. 124. 
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the other incidents which are not relevant to the present argument?’’!° 
In a similar manner he cuts short his account of the misfortunes of 
Alcibiades in the De bigis: “Then Alcibiades set sail for Sicily, as 
though the charge against him had been dropped, but they obtained 
the support of the boule, made the orators subservient to them, and 
so reopened the question and introduced informers. And why make 
a long story of it?" 

In this last instance the assumption is that the audience will be 
familiar with the details of the story, so that there is no need for them 
to be recounted in full. The orator must naturally avoid wearying his 
audience by insisting on familiar facts more than is necessary.!2 This 
elementary principle was no doubt taught by the earliest teachers, and 
we find that the speakers in Thucydides sometimes disclaim any in- 
tention of enlarging ‘on a topic familiar to their hearers.’ Except 
in speeches like the Panegyricus and the Areopagiticus, where the his- 
torical narrative and explanation are regarded as ends in themselves, 
the orators are not willing to adopt the manner of an instructor. 
Demosthenes in the Fourth Philippic, after pointing out that the 
causes of their present difficulties lie in the past, is almost apologetic 
in explaining what he means: “If you are anxious to hear, I am ready 
to tell you about it.”” And before the famous passage in the De corona, 
describing the effect in Athens of the news that Philip had reached 
Elatea, he feels obliged to say: “You are all familiar with the confu- 
sion that resulted in the city at that time, but all the same let me give 
you a short account of it—just the barest outline. It was evening. 
.... Even in the Olynthiacs, where one might think that a sober and 
detailed account of Philip’s movements would be most effective, 
Demosthenes does not dare risk the impatience of his audience: “And 
again when the news came of the siege of Pydna, of Potidaea, of Me- 
thone, of Pagasae, and of the rest (not to waste time over details). 

...” In the Second Olynthiac he gives his reasons for not offering an 
accurate account of Philip’s resources: 


10 Arch. 21. 11 De bigis 7-8. 


122Tt does not seem necessary to distinguish here between past history and more 
recent events; to overwork a familiar topos would be just as irritating as to waste time 
over well-known details of last year. 


18 Cf. i. 68. 3 (the unjust treatment by Athens of her subject allies); ii. 36. 4 (the 
exploits of ‘‘our ancestors” in war); iv. 59. 2 (the hardships of war). 
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To describe to you, gentlemen, the strength of Philip and in this way to try 
to urge you to take suitable action is not, I think, a desirable course. Why? 
Because it seems to me that anything one could say on this subject would re- 
sult in giving credit to him and showing how dismally we had failed. 


Demosthenes does not here say that ‘everyone knows about Phil- 
ip’s rise to power.” In fact, his complaint is that people have not prop- 
erly understood its significance. But he does not dare adopt a didactic 
tone and offer to enlighten their ignorance. An orator may claim to be 
more statesmanlike than his opponents, to have a better understand- 
ing of what course should be taken, to be more honest and more de- 
voted to the national interest, but he dares not pose as a scholar or a 
historian who can instruct his audience in the history of their own 
times or that of their ancestors. Any such instruction must be given 
surreptitiously. Isocrates can take more liberties, since he is, after 
all, a teacher by profession and is not trying to convey his thoughts by 
word of mouth to an impatient assembly or law court. But the ordi- 
nary speaker before a large audience must not give the impression that 
he is a sophist or a bookish recluse; how could the people respect the 
opinion of such a person in a national emergency?” 

Apart from Isocrates, Aeschines is the only other orator who seems 
willing to give lessons in history to his audience. In giving his account 
of the second embassy to Philip, on which he served together with 
Demosthenes, he tells how he instructed Philip in the traditions and 
history of the Amphictyonic League: “I told him the story from the 
beginning: the foundation of the temple and the first meeting of the 
Amphictyons, and I read to him the oaths by which the men of old 
bound themselves.’”® Again, in the peroration of this speech, after in- 

14x, 46; xviii. 168; i. 9; ii. 3. 


15 Cf. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, II', 7: ‘‘Ueberhaupt hat ja im alten Athen 
die Buchgelehrsamkeit nie eine Stitte gefunden, und es ist erstaunlich, wie die simmt- 
lichen attischen Redner—wenn man den Cicero dagegen hilt—in der Geschichte ihrer 
Vaterstadt so unwissend sind, und wie dngstlich ein Demosthenes, wenn er eine 
Tatsache aus friiheren Zeiten erwihnt, den Schein zu meiden sucht, als wisse er dass 
aus Biichern, indem er stets seine Kenntnis auf Erzihlung dlterer Leute zuriickfiihrt.”’ 


16 FT, 115. G. Mathieu (‘‘Survivances des luttes politiques du 5me. siécle chez les 
orateurs,”’ Rev. de philologie, XX XVIII [1914], 204-5) suggests that Aeschines’ clumsy 
use of historical references is the result of his education; not only was he not particularly 
gifted as an orator, but he had no formal rhetorical training. Pickard-Cambridge 
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sisting that he has always encouraged his countrymen to imitate the 
policies which had guided them in the great days gone by, he says: 
“And now I will go back some distance into the past and briefly give 
you a clearer account of them.’’!? Then follows a sketchy account of 
the development of Athenian policy from the time of Salamis to the 
fall of the Thirty, with the same inaccuracies that are to be found in 
the account given by Andocides.'* Miltiades, son of Cimon, is said to 
have negotiated a fifty-year truce with Sparta which lasted for thir- 
teen years—a curious distortion of the well-attested fact that Cimon, 
son of Miltiades, negotiated a five-year truce which barely lasted its 
full term. The other errors in the account are well known,’ and it is 
not necessary to recount them now or to attempt any explanation of 
the apparent ignorance of Aeschines; ignorance it seems to be, since 
an accurate account would serve his purpose equally well. Such ig- 
norance is certainly shocking, but not so startling as the effrontery of 
Andocides, who originally offered this account in his speech On the 
Peace with the definite object of making clear the advantages of peace 
with Sparta and showing the services rendered in the interests of peace 
by his own family.”° 

Whatever may be the reasons for Aeschines’ inaccuracy, it is not 
one of the points which Demosthenes chooses to hold up to ridicule. 
The fact that his father kept a school is not given as a reason why 
Aeschines should have a better knowledge of his country’s history; it 
is not suggested that he might have picked up some historical knowl- 


(Demosthenes, p. 242), comments: ‘We can well imagine that Philip must have smiled 
inwardly at this academic harangue, which Aeschines retails without any consciousness 
of the futility of addressing legendary and historical arguments to one so little likely to 
be swayed by such considerations.’’ He adds in a note that such arguments were con- 
ventional in Greek diplomacy; but they are used, as a rule, only when the facts of past 
history are well known to both sides, as in the diplomatic exchanges at the opening of 
the Peloponnesian War. 


17 FL 171. 
18 De pace 3-9. 
19 Cf., e.g., Jebb, Attic Orators, I, 127-31. Mathieu (Rev. de philologie, XX XVIII, 


190-94) makes an ingenious attempt to show that both Aeschines and Andocides depend 
on some pamphlet written by a Theramenian supporter. 


20 For the emphasis laid by the orators on the achievements of their own ancestors, 
as though evidence of their own trustworthiness, see Jost, op. cit. (references in his In- 
dex, s.v. ‘‘Eugeneia’’). 
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edge there, besides mixing the ink and wiping the benches clean.”' 
Demosthenes does suggest that his experiences as an actor might have 
taught him some understanding of the tragic poets; and he is certainly 
concerned to show that Aeschines is poorly educated and slow witted; 
but historical ignorance was evidently not regarded as proof of a lack 
of education. Aeschines, indeed, ridicules Demosthenes for an excess 
of accuracy in his account of events in Thrace: ‘He is the one, gen- 
tlemen, who was the first to discover Serrhion Teichos and Doriscus 
and Ergisca and Myrtisca and Ganos and Ganias.’’” He deliberately 
distorts the names of towns, Myrtisca instead of Myrtenus, as though 
sneering at its obscurity, and adding Ganias after Ganos, as though 
one more or less of these godforsaken communities could make no dif- 
ference, so totally insignificant were they. Demosthenes in his reply is 
content to enumerate three of the names and remark that Aeschines 
had made fun of them.?* He does not choose to defend his own insist- 
ence on detail but passes over the point quickly. 

Very commonly in the orators an appeal to past history or a digres- 
sion in which a narrative of past events is offered is prefaced by a re- 
mark implying that these facts are just as familiar to the audience as 
to the speaker. Andocides, in enumerating the advantages brought to 
Athens by the Peace of Nicias, says: “I imagine you are all familiar 
with the fact that, thanks to this peace, we deposited thirty talents of 
coin on the Acropolis ete... .. ”” He then breaks off his account with 
the remark that it would require a long time to enumerate all the 
colonies which Athens regained. Again, before giving his account of 
the relations with Persia during the Peloponnesian War, in which his 
maternal uncle is said to have played a creditable part, he wants them 
to “recall past events in making their present decision.” He also ex- 
pects them to “remember”’ the tale of the curse on the house of Hip- 
ponicus and wishes to “remind them briefly” about Callias.24 Even 
Lycurgus, whose allusions to past history are almost absurdly numer- 
ous and who several times urges the value of examples from the past,” 
does not neglect to remind his audience that the material which he re- 
calls must be familiar to them. Who does not know, he asks, about 

2! xviii. 258. 

22 In Ctes. 82. 24 De pace 8-9, 29; De myst. 130; ef. In Alcib. 33. 

28 xviii. 27. % E.g., 46, 83, 124. 
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Troy or Tyrtaeus?” And in recalling the great days of the Persian 
Wars he insists that his reminiscence is valuable, however familiar the 
tales may be to them.?’ 

Isocrates, naturally enough, expects people to remember the events 
of their own lifetime—the victories of Timotheus and the significance 
of his conquest of Coreyra, Crithote, Potidaea, and Torone; but the 
exact geographical position of all these places cannot have been so 
well known.”* Likewise, in the Evagoras, written about 365 B.c., he ex- 
pects everyone to know about Conon’s flight to Evagoras after the 
battle of Aegospotami.”® In dealing with earlier events his demands 
from them are not usually very exacting. Everyone, of course, knows 
about the Athenian achievements at Salamis. Archidamus, in the 
speech put into his mouth, expects the Spartans to know also what 
happened at Thermopylae and in their conflicts with the Arcadians 
in the fifth century and with the Argives in the sixth, and he expects 
familiarity with the traditions of the founding of Sparta.*® So also the 
Plataeans, in the Plataicus, expect everybody to know of their treat- 
ment at the hands of the Thebans; and they believe that their hearers 
also know how warmly many Greek states have sympathized with 
their plight, although powerless to give any help against the orders of 


2662 and 106. 
27:75. 


28 Antid. 108: ‘‘Who does not know that Corcyra occupies the most useful and 
strategic position of all posts round the Peloponnese? that Samos occupies a similar 
position for Ionia, Sestos and Crithote for the Hellespontine region, Potidaea and 
Torone for Thrace? All these places he won and handed over to you, without any heavy 
expense, without any harsh treatment of our existing allies, without compelling you to 
pay any large special taxes.” It is interesting, by way of contrast, to see how skilfully 
Woodrow Wilson gave a simple lesson in geography, when speaking of the new trade 
routes which would be opened up by the Panama Canal: ‘Do you realize that New 
York, for example, will be nearer the western coast of South America than she is now to 
the eastern coast of South America? Do you realize that a line drawn northward 
parallel with the greater part of the western coast of South America will run only about 
150 miles west of New York? The great bulk of South America, if you will look at your 
globes (not at your Mercator’s projection) lies eastward of the continent of North 
America. You will realize that when you realize that the canal will run southeast, not 
southwest, and that when you get into the Pacific you will be farther east than you 
were when you left the Gulf of Mexico’’ (President Wilson’s State Papers and Addresses, 
ed. A. Shaw [New York: Doran, 1918], p. 34). 


29 Brag. 52. 


30 Archid. 99, 82. Such expectations are in accordance with Isocrates’ preference 
for the oixetov mapadecyya (cf. n. § above). 
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Sparta; and again “we all know” about the submission of the Thebans 
to Sparta and how eagerly they fought in the defense of the Spartan 
arche.* 

These expectations of Isocrates from Athenian and Spartan audi- 
ences are reasonable enough. In the longer speeches, where he launches 
into a more extended narrative, he usually does not stop to point out 
when he is “reminding” and when he is instructing his listeners. Ap- 
peals to the knowledge of his audience would interrupt the narrative 
style of the Panegyricus and the Areopagiticus. 

Demosthenes is extremely careful not to claim for himself more 
knowledge than he expects his hearers to possess. In announcing his 
intention to speak frankly to the Athenians he says he has heard, ‘‘as 
perhaps you have too,” that such was the practice in earlier times of 
men like Aristides, Nicias, his own namesake, and Pericles; and in 
venturing to offer a brief comparison between those times and the 
present day he tells them that his account will be brief and will cover 
familiar ground.* In the Leptines he describes an incident from the 
Corinthian War: how the Athenian soldiers who had fought in the 
“oreat battle against the Spartans at Corinth’ were admitted into 
the city by a group of faithful adherents, who were afterward ban- 
ished by the Spartans for their action. This story he tells with con- 
siderable diffidence: ‘‘I feel obliged to tell you what I have heard my- 
self from the older people among you.’’** He takes no credit for being 
in possession of this knowledge. Likewise in the First Philippic, when 
he refers to incidents of the Corinthian War, he says he has “been 
told” or has “learnt from others’? about them.*4 Even Alcibiades 
needs a special introduction, when a comparison is hinted between 
him and Meidias: “It is said that in the days of our former prosper- 
ity Alcibiades lived in Athens.’’** The orator’s manner is reminiscent 
of that of an after-dinner speaker who says “I remember learning in 
school” or “I recall how my grandfather used to tell me,” as an apol- 
ogy for a reference to the history of the preceding century. His posses- 


31 Plat. 7, 15, 30. 82 iii, 21, 23. 33 xx. 52. 34 iv. 24 (cf. 3). 


35 xxi. 143: Néyerae rolvuy wor’ & rH mode KaTa THv waraay éexelyny ebdatuoviay 
"AAKiBiadns yevéerOar, & oxePaode tivwy brapxdvTwr Kal Toiwy Tivdv mpds Tov Shuov mas 
éxpnoavd’ judy ot mpdyovot, érerd?) Bdedvpds Kal bBproris wero Setv etvar. Note the order 
of words. Alcibiades’ name is not introduced until after the way has been prepared to 
bring in a character from past history (cf. also Aeschines In Ctes. 191). 
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sion of such knowledge has to be explained without giving the impres- 
sion that he is a scholar or has ever been a particularly diligent stu- 
dent.* 

Even when far less famous historical events or persons are intro- 
duced into the argument, we sometimes find the same formula. De- 
mosthenes expects “‘everyone to have heard’ about the Peace of 
Callias in the fifth century—because, perhaps, it was such a favorite 
subject with political speakers. When he quotes a remark from a 
speech of Timotheus, he pretends that the words are familiar—iore 
yap dnrov. In the Leptines he presumes everyone knows about the 
treatment of Orchomenos by the Thebans, and his remarks about 

Yonon and Themistocles are interspersed with appeals to what his 
audience has doubtless heard—as buav tuav éotiv daxodoar Ta KaTa 
THY avTHY NALKLay SvTwy or again Kal wavTes lows aknkoare.*7 

Evidently this trick of expecting his historical material to be fa- 
miliar was one that he practiced all through his career. Perhaps the 
most surprising expectation is in the speech against Aristocrates, 
where he describes the Thracian quarrels of Miltocythes and Cotys as 
“something familiar to all of you.’’** Even if these quarrels had been 
the subject of speeches in meetings of the assembly, it is hard to be- 
lieve that the domestic affairs of Thrace were followed with particular 
interest by the Athenian public. In fact, even in such a comparatively 
small and politically minded community as Athens, in the absence of 
newspapers or other organized newsmongers, it is hard to see how the 
orator had a sure way of knowing what would or would not be familiar 
to the members of a jury or a meeting of the assembly. 

Why, then, is Demosthenes so fond of appealing to their knowledge? 
One might be tempted to set down the formulas—‘“I am sure you all 
know,” “‘Is there any one of you that does not know,” and other simi- 
lar expressions—simply as mannerisms and of no particular significance. 

86 Cicero, in his dialogues, is likewise unwilling to betray a literary source in reporting 
some historical incident or anecdote; he prefers to invent, if necessary, a conversation 
with some person, named or unnamed (cf. G. L. Hendrickson, ‘Literary Sources in 


Cicero’s Brutus and the Technique of Citation in Dialogue,” AJP, XXVII [1906], 
184-99). 


37 xix, 273; viii. 74; xx. 109, 68, 73. 
38 xxiii. 104. Cf. also vii. 41, where Hegesippus expects the audience to know the 
extent of territory in the Chersonese controlled by Philip. 
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But, in common with the other orators, Demosthenes studiously 
avoids giving the impression that any of his allusions are abstruse or 
that he is making a comparison which may have escaped the people’s 
notice. When taken in conjunction with those passages where he care- 
fully disclaims any special knowledge, these formulas no longer appear 
as mere conventional turns of expression. Any form of secret negotia- 
tion was abhorrent to the Athenian democrat (as the speech of De- 
mosthenes On the Embassy shows clearly); he expected all the facts to 
be set before him, to receive just as much information as was available 
to ambassadors, magistrates, and other men who devoted their life to 
politics; he distrusted orators who were “‘too clever” or appeared to be 
“deceiving” him or withholding information. The orator, therefore, 
must make every effort to appear on a level with his audience; he may 
be gifted with a talent for interpreting evidence and seeing into the 
future, but it is not expected that he have any greater knowledge of 
facts, either past or present. 

This does not mean that, when Demosthenes says “‘I am sure you 
all know,” he always confidently expects his hearers to have such 
knowledge. But the great majority of his historical allusions are to 
famous events and characters in Athenian history, of which the patri- 
otic Athenian certainly liked to be reminded. An examination of the 
choice of material made by Demosthenes and the other orators may 
give some information about the aspects of Athenian history in which 
the average Athenian was interested. We can be reasonably confident 
that Demosthenes made his choice shrewdly; about Aeschines and 
Isocrates we cannot, perhaps, be quite so sure. 

The great interest generally taken in the very early history of 
Athens is attested by the amount of space allotted to the mythical 
period in the various Atthides or local Attic histories written in the 
fourth and third centuries.*® The orators, however, for the most part 
show little inclination to use Attic mythology for purposes of illustra- 
tion. The exception is, as in so many other matters, Isocrates, who 
finds in the familiar myths many examples of the virtues which he 


39 Ister is an extreme example devoting seventeen books to the period of the kings. 
But Philochorus occupied two books in dealing with this period, and Androtion, who 
was himself an orator, seems to have had a good deal to say about people like Erich- 
thonius and Eumolpus (ef. the fragments in Miller, Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, 
Vol. I). 
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holds up for imitation. Heracles and Theseus are, as might be ex- 
pected, his favorite legendary characters, and a glance at the Index 
in the Teubner edition will show how frequently he alludes to them. 
Lycurgus will not let his hearers forget Eumolpus and Erechtheus and 
Codrus, but these are his only adventures into mythology.*® Aeschines 
has one interesting allusion to Theseus. He says that in the speech 
which he made on the first embassy to Macedon he spoke about the 
history of the Athenian settlement at Amphipolis—Ennea Hodoi, as 
it was formerly called—beginning with the tale that Acamas, a son of 
Theseus, received it as a dowry with his wife.*1 He does not, however, 
waste time on the distant past but hurries on to events nearer the 
present. 

This is, indeed, the usual attitude of the orators toward events of 
early times. They seem afraid that their hearers may grow impatient 
at being taken far back into the past. Even Isocrates conforms in this 
respect, and in the Archidamus he dismisses the tales of Athenian 
struggles against ‘‘the Amazons, the Thracians, and the Peloponne- 
sians under Eurystheus”’ as ‘‘perhaps belonging to the distant past and 
remote from the present situation.’’” Again, Lycurgus gives two ex- 
amples to show that a city cannot recover itself if it is abandoned by 
its inhabitants: first, the fate of Troy (“even if this does mean going 
back a long way into the past’’), then Messene, whose new settlers, 
after its long eclipse, are a motley crew.‘* Demosthenes, on one occa- 
sion, when seeking an example of the value of a substantial navy, dis- 
misses the self-sacrifice of the Athenians before Salamis and passes on 
quickly to a more recent instance, ‘‘which you have all witnessed, how 
only the other day you went to the help of the Euboeans at three days’ 
notice.’’*4 

On occasion both Demosthenes and Aeschines are ready to jeer at 
the appeals of their opponents to the great deeds of “‘our forefathers” 
or the example of the great national heroes of the past. In the De co- 
rona Demosthenes calls Aeschines a ‘“‘miserable bookworm”’ for at- 
tempting to belittle his achievements by appeals to “battles and deeds 
of long ago,” which he considers most inappropriate to the present 

40.98, 

“ FL 31. 43 62. 
« Archid. 42; cf. also Paneg. 28; Plat. 27; Philippus 43. 44 xxii. 14, 
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occasion; but in the middle of his jeering attack he interjects his fa- 
mous oath ‘“‘by those who stood in the forefront of the danger at 
Marathon.”’** So also Aeschines, in the speech against Timarchus, 
anticipates any appeal that his opponents may make to Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton in a defense of pederasty and points out how lacking 
in good taste such an appeal would be. He sneers at their apparent as- 
sumption of a superior learning—when they speak of Achilles and 
Patroclus and of Homer and other poets, ‘‘as though the jury were 
uneducated and you were unusually cultured persons whose learning 
enabled you to look down on the common people.” At the same time 
he is obliged to counter this literary argument of theirs by giving some 
quotations from the Iliad in praise of sophrosyne and some from Eurip- 
ides. Then he interrupts himself because he does not want to “give a 
long disquisition about the poets”’; and gives them examples of worthy 
young men whose names will be known to them—men whose lovers 
were gwopovécraro.*® The appeal is here to the knowledge of the 
jurors themselves, so as to counteract any impression of bookishness 
that the appeal to the poets may have produced. Evidently the orator 
considers there is a right way and a wrong way of appealing to the ex- 
amples of past history and mythology. It would be interesting to 
know what rejoinder was made to the quotations from the poets given 
by Lycurgus. 

Whenever an appeal is to be made to the traditions of Athenian law 
and morality, Solon is likely to be brought in. One might have ex- 
pected more allusions to Theseus. But it was probably difficult to 
find oneself on common ground with the audience in speaking of leg- 
ends of which so many different versions existed. The details of the 
story of Theseus were disputed by the mythographers, and every Attic 
historian strove to add some little individual touch of his own in pre- 
senting the career of this national hero to his readers.*7 About Solon, 
on the other hand, although the historical tradition is far from being 
complete and satisfactory, a working agreement seems to have been 


4 xviii. 206-9. 46 In Tim. 132-33, 141, 155-57. 


47Cf. M. A. Schwartz, Erechtheus et Theseus apud Euripidem et Atthidographos 
(diss., Leyden, 1917). H. Herter (‘‘Theseus der Athener,”’ Rhein. Mus., LXXXVIII 
[1939], 244-86, 289-326) is anxious to date the changes in the story of Theseus earlier 
than is warranted by the evidence. 
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reached. Aristotle in the Constitution of Athens shows that there was, 
in fact, considerable doubt as to the authenticity of some of the laws 
attributed to Solon at the time of the Four Hundred; and Plutarch’s 
discussion, in which he quotes Androtion, shows that the exact details 
of many of his reforms were matters for discussion.‘® But no hint of 
any such uncertainty ever appears in the orators. The institutions of 
democracy, which the jurors are pledged to maintain, are regularly at- 
tributed to the wisdom of Solon; sometimes Draco and Cleisthenes are 
coupled with him when it is a question of general principles rather than 
of the precise letter of the law. 

Aeschines, in opening his speech against Timarchus, urges the jurors 
to remember the attention given to sophrosyne by “Solon the lawgiver 
of olden times, and Draco, and the other lawgivers of those days’’; how 
they made laws for the regulation of the conduct of boys and young 
men; and how, “having written these laws, they gave them to you for 
safe keeping and made you guardians of them.” So also he opens the 
speech against Ctesiphon with an appeal to the law of Solon regulating 
the orderly conduct of speakers at public assemblies, according to 
which the eldest speakers should address the people first, to be fol- 
lowed by others in order of seniority; and he regrets that this tradi- 
tional procedure has been set aside.*® For Aeschines, Solon’s laws lay 
down the best regulations for ewkosmia. He speaks of the statue of 
Solon in Salamis (which he is sure they have all seen) with his hand 
inside his cloak, as a worthy model of sophrosyne for orators of his own 
day to follow. Demosthenes, however, finds fault with this appeal, be- 
cause this statue is of recent date, not yet fifty years old; he prefers to 
seek authentic evidence of Solon’s character in his own verses; thus 
he will show how ‘‘Solon hated men like Aeschines.’’®° 

Solon, in fact, is regarded as the one man who in his own person and 
enactments personifies Athenian democratic ideals. This idea, how- 
ever, seems to be the product of the revolutionary times of the Four 
Hundred and the Thirty, when the moderate party was in favor of 
establishing a constitution based on the genuine laws of Solon.*! The 

48 Aristot. Resp. Ath. 35. 2; Plutarch, Solon 15; cf. I. M. Linforth, Solon the Athenian 
(University of California Press, 1919), pp. 74-76, 278-84. 

49 In Tim. 6-7 (cf. 183); In Ctes. 2. 


50 In Tim. 25; Dem. xix. 251-56. 51 Cf. Andoc. De myst. 82. 
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findings of the commission appointed to investigate his laws were never 
discredited; there could be no appeal, so it appears, against any quo- 
tation of these “duly accepted” laws of Solon or against their verdict. 

Accordingly, when Demosthenes mentions the different methods of 
legal prosecution established by him, he speaks of ‘Solon, who estab- 
lished these laws and most of our other laws too, a very different kind 
of lawgiver from my adversary, Androtion.”*? Androtion also, as a 
historian and an adherent of the moderate party, is likely to have been 
a professed admirer of Solon. His attempt, in his Atthis, to represent 
the Seisachtheia as a less extreme reform than the older historical ac- 
counts suggested,°? fits in well with a belief that Solon was a model of 
democratic moderation. Hence the charge made by Demosthenes that 
Androtion was proving himself false to the traditions of Solon might 
be expected to cut deep. Demosthenes makes a similar charge against 
Timocrates, because he proposed the granting of immunity to people 
whose prosecution and punishment were especially provided for in the 
laws of Solon; he even adds that Timocrates would not claim to com- 
pare himself, as a lawgiver, with Solon.*4 Again, Hyperides, after ex- 
plaining how Solon passed a law making a master responsible for the 
debts of his slave, pointed out that even a just psephisma was not al- 
lowed by him to take precedence over a law.® 

On other occasions Demosthenes makes Solon responsible for the 
laws about litigation, which enabled the city to exact swift retribution 
from erring public officials and made the process of private litigation 
slower. In the speech against Leptines he refers to Solon’s law about 
inheritance and accuses Leptines either of not having read the laws of 
Solon or of failing to understand them; and in the De corona the juror’s 
oath, promising an impartial hearing of both sides, is referred to 
Solon.® Isocrates seems to sum up the issue in the Areopagiticus, 
when he refers to the “democracy which Solon 6 dnuotikwraros yevd- 

82 xxii. 25. 

58 Androtion, Frag. 40 (Miller, FHG, Vol. I). Cf. F. E. Adcock, ‘“‘The Source of the 
Solonian Chapters of the Athenaion Politeia,’’ Klio, XII (1912), 1-16. 

54 In Timec. 103, 106, 113. 

55 In Athenog. 21-22. 

56 xxvi. 4; xx. 102; xviii. 6. The history of the juror’s oath is discussed by R. J. 


Bonner and G. Smith, The Administration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle (Chicago: 
Universi:y of Chicago Press), I, 161-62; II, 152-56. 
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vos established by law, and which Cleisthenes restored, the man who 
expelled the tyrants and brought back the demos into its own.” In the 
Antidosis Solon appears as the first of the series of worthy and honor- 
able orators, the predecessors of Themistocles and Pericles.*” 

Modern historians are very naturally unwilling to accept these 
statements in the orators as valid evidence for the activities of Solon.*® 
The account of Solon in our historical authorities is incomplete and 
sometimes obscure, and it is evident that even in the fourth century 
there was considerable dispute about many of his enactments. These 
passages in the orators, however, make it clear that a traditional no- 
tion of Solon had grown up that was widespread among the common 
people of Athens. It is not credible that the great majority of the 
people understood the exact significance of his reforms; but it is not to 
his reforms, as they are described by the historians, that the orators 
refer; whatever the precise degree of their ignorance may have been, 
the people were always ready to hear appeals to him as “the best of 
all lawgivers,’’®® as the source of all rules of procedure—the man, in- 
deed, to whom they owed their position in the state; it is always Solon 
who comes in for the highest praise, with Cleisthenes taking second 
place. About Peisistratus and his work, which helped to raise Athens 
to a prominent position in the Greek world, it was considered more 
prudent to say nothing.®° 

When an occasion occurs to mention the part played by Athens in 
international affairs and the great power it possessed in days gone by, 
the orator never goes back beyond the time of the Persian Wars. Ap- 
peals to the heroism of the Athenians in those days are sometimes in 
the vaguest of terms; the usefulness of a navy is illustrated by an ap- 
peal to the battle of Salamis; the proud spirit of the Athenians in 
choosing to abandon their city at the advice of Themistocles is con- 
trasted with their humiliation under Macedonian supremacy. Ly- 
curgus harks back to Salamis and Plataea in order to compare the 


57 Areop. 16; Antid. 231-34. 

58 For analysis of the evidence cf. Linforth, op. cit., and W. J. Woodhouse, Solon the 
Liberator (Oxford University Press, 1938). 

59 Aesch. In Tim. 183. 


60 Even Isocrates mentions him only once (parenthetically) in his account of the 
Alemaeonid family in De bigis 25. 
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confident spirit of that time with the abject cowardice of Leocrates. 
Aeschines compares the ‘‘good sense’’ of those who fought in the bat- 
tles of the Persian Wars with the folly of those who sent the expedition 
to Sicily and (at Cleophon’s bidding) refused Spartan offers of peace. 
But there are also allusions to definite incidents, designed to illustrate 
a particular point rather than merely to make a comparison between 
the present and the past. Andocides tells how Athens recalled the 
exiles at the time of the invasion of Xerxes and how they distinguished 
themselves on the field of battle; this is intended as a proof that it is 
wise uu) wvno.xaxeitv. Demosthenes in the Second Philippic explains 
the attitude taken by Philip toward the Athenians, as opposed to his 
attitude toward the Thebans, by supposing him to remember how the 
Athenians refused to submit to Xerxes at the bidding of Alexander the 
Macedonian; in an earlier speech he had argued that the Thebans were 
anxious to wipe out the disgrace incurred by their betrayal of the 
Greeks on this occasion; and he had also given, in round figures, so 
as not to appear overinsistent on detail, the number of ships engaged 
at Salamis. 

All these details are evidently expected to be familiar to the listen- 
ers. Isocrates, in the Panegyricus, after his decidedly ‘‘garbled’’ ac- 
count of Marathon, gives a sketchy account of the advance of Xerxes, 
referring to the canal through Athos (6 ravres @pvdotow) and the num- 
bers engaged at Thermopylae and Artemisium; he continues the nar- 
rative to the point where Athens is accorded the hegemony; then he 
says, “up to this point I know all would agree that our city was the 
source of great advantage to the Greeks,”’ evidently assuming that the 
narrative introduced no unfamiliar details. 

The manner of Lycurgus is similar. He speaks of the pressure put 
on the Athenians to avoid a battle at sea by the Aeginetans, the Corin- 
thian Adeimantus, and the Spartan Eteonicus (apparently a simple 
mistake for ‘‘Eurybiadas’’) ; he says the Athenians came near to ston- 
ing Alexander when he came to suggest that they give earth and water 
to Xerxes—the account of Herodotus* reports no such violent reac- 


61 Dem. xxii. 13; xviii. 204; Lycurg. 47, 68; Aesch. FL 75-76. 
® Andoc. De myst. 107-8; Dem. vi. 10-11; xiv. 29, 33-34. 
63 Paneg. 85-100. 64 viii. 136-43. 
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tion; and he goes on to speak of the Peace of Callias as the crowning 
glory of their victory. Here, too, the allusive style of writing® shows 
that the audience is expected to be familiar with the details—though 
they may, of course, recognize his rhetorical exaggeration. 

References to famous statesmen of the fifth century and events dur- 
ing the Athenian hegemony seem to assume a similar degree of knowl- 
edge. Very commonly the appeal is to the high standards of political 
morality supposed to prevail in those days, and the great men of the 
time are held up as examples for imitation. Demosthenes excuses his 
frankness in speaking to the Athenians by reminding them that plain 
speaking was practiced by such men as Aristides, Nicias, his own name- 
sake, and Pericles. He recalls the frugal manner of life and the mod- 
est domestic establishments of Themistocles, Cimon, and Aristides 
(though Cimon’s reputation on this score was by no means unblem- 
ished).*? So also we find Andocides alluding to the assessment of 
tribute by Aristides as equitable in the highest degree; and Isocrates 
insisting on the honest unselfishness of Pericles, who left a smaller for- 
tune when he died than was left him by his father: “All would agree,” 
he says, ‘‘in regarding him as the most upright, the most honest, and the 
wisest of our citizens.’’*® At the same time, when the occasion offers, 
they allude to the severe punishments inflicted on public men by the 
Athenian people, to show the strictness of control exercised by the 
democracy: the condemnation of Themistocles “because his ambition 
got the better of him” and of Cimon, whether for revolutionary activ- 
ity or for incest.*® 

6 70-73. 

6° Especially the closing sentence in 73: cal 7d xepadatov Tis vixns, ob 7d &v Dadapive 
Tpora.ov ayarnoavtes Eatncav, aN’ Spovs Tots BapBapors wHtavres Tovs eis THY ENevOEpiay 
ts “EAXdSos, kal robrous kwricavtes brepBaivev ovvOnkas éroinoavTo, wakp@ pev wolw MI} 
mrelv évros Kuavéwy xal Paondidos, tods 5’ “EXAnvas abrovoyovus elvat, ut) mdvov Tods THY 
Ebpwrnv, adda Kai rods tiv ’Aciav xatotxodvras. Note, for example, in 72 the definite 
article rov mapa Zéptou mpecBevrjy ’AdE~Eavdpor, idrov bvra abrots mpdrepov, not mpeaPev- 
Thy Twa éMdvra. Or again the predicative position of the article in dpous rots BapBapors 


antavres Tovs eis THY éXevOepiav ris ‘EAAddos. It is the character of the boundaries that 
is important; everyone knows that boundaries were fixed. 


67 iii. 21; xiii. 29; ef. xxiii. 206. For reports of Cimon’s luxury cf. Theopompus, Frags. 
89, 90 (Jacoby, Frag. Gr. Hist., II B). 


68 Andoc. In Alcib. 11, 12; Isoe. De pace 126; De bigis 28; cf. Dem. xxiii. 209 on 
Aristides. 


69 Dem. xxiii. 205; Andoc. In Alcib. 33; cf. Dem. xxvi 6. 
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Cimon, it should be noted, is mentioned quite infrequently. Isoc- 
rates never speaks of him at all, and he was probably under suspicion 
as the least democratically inclined of the heroes of the Penteconta- 
etia. This apparent eclipse of his fame perhaps accounts for the con- 
fusion of Andocides and Aeschines in describing the peace which he 
negotiated with Sparta;’° and the strange lack of specific references to 
his successes against Persia should be taken into account in any at- 
tempt to solve the mystery of the Peace of Callias.” 

The confidence with which orators seem to assume knowledge of 
the details of this peace treaty is not, of course, an indication of the 
general knowledge of the public; the terms were familiar because they 
were reviewed so frequently in the assembly’—perhaps not always 
with exact regard for the truth—whenever the question of relations 
with Persia was under discussion. Demosthenes, in his speech on the 
symmories, reminds his audience of the harmony prevailing among 
the various Greek states when the Persian king was regarded as a 
“common enemy,” and in the Fourth Philippic he recalls the king’s 
policy of striving to maintain a balance of power among the Greek 
states.7* This type of generalization is in distinct contrast to the 
specific mention by Andocides of the alliance with Amorges, which 
brought down upon them the enmity of the king.74 For the most part 
we find that the topic of hostility with Persia is illustrated by refer- 
ence either to the Persian invasion of Greece or else to the wars of 
more recent date;’> Agesilaus has completely ousted Cimon in the 
works of Isocrates. 

The topic of hostilities with Sparta is generally illustrated by refer- 
ences to the latter part of the Peloponnesian War or to incidents of the 


70 See p. 214 above. 
71 Note the vagueness of the language in Isoc. Paneg. 118. 


72 Cf. Dem. xix. 273: “I know that you have all heard this story, how they came 
near to killing Callias, the son of Hipponicus, who negotiated this peace that everyone 


talks of so much .... because he was supposed to have taken bribes, and when he 
was called to give an account of himself they fined him fifty talents.”” Or again (xv. 
29): ‘‘This treaty .... which our city made, which everyone praises to the skies. .. .. as 


73 xiv. 36; x. 51. 
74 De pace 29. 


7 A solitary reference to the fighting on the River Strymon may be noted in Aesch. 
In Ctes. 183. 
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fourth century rather than to the earlier fighting of the fifth century. 
This is not surprising, since, when appropriate examples are available 
within or more nearly within the lifetime of his hearers, the orator will 
naturally prefer them to “ancient events of long ago.”’ Allusions to 
the oppressive character of the Athenian empire are judiciously sup- 
pressed—except when Isocrates, speaking on the benefits of peace, de- 
plores the aselgeia of their ancestors in having the tribute publicly pre- 
sented at the Dionysia.”* Except for Isocrates, in alluding to the time 
of the Athenian hegemony the orators confine themselves to the char- 
acteristics of the leading men and their services to Athens; the stirring 
events of the Persian Wars and the stele which declared Arthmius of 
Zelea to be an outlaw”’ provide better examples of the spirit of the olden 
times; and, if disastrous mistakes and the evils of revolution must be 
recalled, the folly of the Sicilian expedition’® and the horrors of the 
Four Hundred and the Thirty’ are nearer to hand. Demosthenes al- 
ludes to the Peloponnesian War only once, pointing out how Athens 
did not give in until her navy was destroyed.*° 

No attempt can be made here to discuss or even to classify allusions 
to events later than the end of the Peloponnesian War. Many such 
events would have taken place within the lifetime of the audience or 
might be known to them through older members of their families. 
In making such allusions the orator would have to be careful not to 
conflict with private information that some of his listeners might have 
acquired from their elders; he could not be so confident of finding a 
fixed, conventionalized point of view. Such references, therefore, are 
not altogether relevant to the present discussion and an investigation 
of their characteristics must be postponed until another occasion. 

But the allusions to earlier historical events do seem to present 
material from which a few conclusions can be drawn about the his- 
torical interests and historical knowledge that the orator expected 
from his hearers. Few speakers cared to offer them much new infor- 


76 De pace 79, 82. 
77 Dem. ix. 41-45; Aesch. In Ctes. 258. 
78 Isoc. De pace 85; Aesch. FL 75-76. 


79 Dem. xx. 11; xxiv. 57, 90; Isoc. De bigis 5; In Loch. 10; Areop. 62; In Euth. 12; 
Aesch. In Tim. 173; FL 77; In Ctes. 187, 235. 
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mation or to attempt a sketch of the development or change in policy 
over a period of years. Isocrates and Aeschines, who occasionally al- 
low themselves longer digressions, were probably less closely in touch 
with the temper of their public than the others. Demosthenes de- 
liberately abandons any attempt to trace Philip’s rise to power, giving 
the excuse that it is a disagreeable story.*! 

Demosthenes frequently complains about the manner in which ora- 
tors humor their audience and thus conceal the truth from them; but 
he is shrewd enough to realize that frankness is possible only up to a 
certain point. Consequently, it is only by flattery and skilful choice 
of examples that people can be made to see what lessons history has 
to offer them. It is wisest to remind them only of such events as will 
please them: of the victories of the Persian Wars, their bravery in 
obeying the orders of Themistocles, their vigilance in punishing the 
shortcomings of their leaders, their good fortune in enjoying the bene- 
fits of Solon’s laws. The dramatist Phrynichus made a fatal error in 
taking the fall of Miletus as a theme for a tragedy, because, at the 
time that the play was produced, Miletus was still in Persian hands. 
An orator cannot afford to make a mistake of this kind. He can re- 
mind them of the revolutions of the Four Hundred and the Thirty, in 
order to contrast with them the blessings of democratic government 
which they nov enjoy. If he recalls the last days of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, his object must be to remind them of the usefulness of 
their fleet, which has been, to a considerable extent, built up again. 
To remind the people of some disaster from which they have not yet 
recovered is a highly dangerous proceeding. 

If, therefore, the fragments of fourth-century historians seem to 
show a distinct patriotic bias in favor of Athens, we should not jump 
to the conclusion that they were bigoted or ignorant; we should take it 
as a sign that, like the popular orators, they were willing to respect 
the prejudices and the sensitiveness of their readers. 
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AN INTERPRETATIVE NOTE ON A PASSAGE 
IN PLOTINUS’ ON ETERNITY AND TIME 
(III. 7. 6)! 


HELENE WEISS 


HIS note is concerned with a paragraph that forms the greater 
part of the sixth chapter of the treatise on eternity and time, 
lines 1-36 in Bréhier’s edition. Those parts of this paragraph 

which are discussed in detail are printed below. 

13. Td yap adnOas eivai éore 7d ovd€érroTE p71) Eivat OVS’ &AAwWS 
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36. nin Exec: Exer 6€ 76 Tar. 

The translations‘ show that some difficulty has been found not only 
in rendering the passage but even in discovering its meaning. The 
main dilemma appears to be offered by lines 21-26. Thomas Taylor 

1T wish to thank Dr. P. O. Kristeller for his kind assistance and suggestions. 

2 Bréhier, following Volkmann, deletes 76. 

3 Bréhier, following Kirchhoff, has \eyduevor. 


4 Plotini Enneades cum Marsilii Ficini interpretatione (iterum ed.; Paris, 1855); 
Thomas Taylor, Plotinus (London, 1817); H. F. Miller, Die Enneaden des Plotin 
(Berlin, 1878-80); S. Mackenna, Plotinus (London, 1917 ); E. Bréhier, Plotin 
Ennéades; texte et traduction (Paris, 1924-38); R. Harder, Plotins Schriften (Leipzig, 
1930-37). 
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confesses himself unable to understand lines 25/26 and says that their 
translation by Ficinus “‘is certainly nonsense.” This judgment may 
be too hard, yet the rendering is indeed not satisfactory. Mackenna’s 
is certainly wrong, and Bréhier’s, being rather free, shows that the 
passage has caused him embarrassment. The German translations by 
H. F. Miller and R. Harder seem to do more justice to the text. The 
latter gives what I believe to be the correct meaning of lines 24-26. 
This meaning needs, I think, some comment which may help to 
elucidate the passage as a whole and to show its consistency and 
coherence. 

Perhaps a clue to an understanding can be derived from the inter- 
pretation of dei—a term with two distinct meanings: 

(1) It may mean something going on forever, invariably continuing 
to be. This will never fail to happen or to be present. The Greeks 
thought of the sun, moon, and stars as never failing to move in regular 
course and hence as being present in the same way in infinitum. The 
heavens are always there, dei, or they are dtéua. This idea of aei may 
be called everlastingness or, with a Latin term, sempiternitas. The con- 
cept implies one stage of presence following another or, in other words, 
successive stages of invariable presence. Succession is an immanent 
character belonging to sempiternitas. Succession again implies multi- 
tude, quantity, and hence somehow number. To sum up: sempiterni- 
tas, as one of the meanings of “‘always,’’ implies (a) multitude in the 
way of succession, and this means a going-on from one stage to the 
next, and (b) this going-on as one which will never cease, that is, which 
can never fail to be there. 

(2) The Latin language possesses two terms for rendering what the 
Greeks expressed by one: the aet may be sempiternitas but also 
aeternitas. The distinction is a central one in medieval philosophy. 
Unlike sempiternitas, aeternitas knows nothing of parts or of number 
and quantity and hence of no successive stages. In short, it is entirely 
free from succession. Or, to state it positively, aeternitas has all in one. 
We find this expressed in Boethius’ famous definition of eternity as 
“interminabilis vitae tota simul et perfecta possessio.’’® The tota simul 
remained the basis of all medieval conceptions of eternity. 


5 Consol. philos. 5. 
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However, if aeternitas and sempiternitas stand thus in contrast to 
each other, how can they both represent a sense of aet? What they 
have in common is that either means infinite and never failing presence 
or ever present being. Not only aeternitas, being all at once and un- 
changeably, is always present ;sempiternitas likewise will never fail to be. 
It has no termination: neither was there previously a nonpresence nor 
will there be any in the future. The opposite of the general conception 
of unceasing or infinite presence is given by the idea of limited presence 
as seen in a thing which is sometimes present and sometimes not (as is 
the case with all things that become and perish). Therefore, the aez 
can also be characterized in a negative way as that which is not such a 
thing as to be ‘“‘at times present and at times not present,” or, what 
amounts to the same, it can be conceived as what is “not at times 
being and at other times not being.”’ Having grasped this to be the 
characteristic feature of the comprehensive idea of aez, we shall find 
that Plotinus’ words in lines 21/22 become clear. They obviously 
mean: “‘whenever we say this ‘always’ or this ‘not sometimes being 
and sometimes not being’ ’’—the second part of the clause being 
merely the negative definition added to what had been first called by 
its positive name aei.® 


,> 99 


An unceasing presence—a presence which is not changeable and 
therefore not limited and only occasional—this is what the Greek 
philosophers Plato and Aristotle, as well as Plotinus, meant by aei. 
As ever present 7a del dvra were so essentially distinguished from all 
things that become, change, and perish that this dichotomy between 
things always being and things sometimes being formed the essential 
distinction covering the whole universe of being. 

To sum up: Eternal presence or never failing existence is the gen- 
eral meaning of 7a dei 6vta. On this background the two kinds of aei 
differ in that sempiternitas means successive everlastingness with all 
that is implied in succession, whereas aeternitas is the very opposite of 
succession: a presence all at once and in one. 

It is obvious that when once the conception of the eternal had be- 

® Mackenna entirely fails here, the other translations being more correct. But I 
differ from Harder and Bréhier in not making 76 ob woré pév dv, ore 5é uu) Sy a predi- 


cate depending on 76 dei as a subject; I rather take the phrase as independent of and 
parallel to 76 dei, as do Ficinus and Miller. 
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come fixedly associated as it had in the Christian Era with the idea of 
God, the distinction of aeternitas from sempiternitas became of vital 
importance. Aeternitas has the higher value and dignity. Since God 
is without parts and succession, his eternity can be adequately ex- 
pressed only by aeternitas; he is not merely, or, to speak properly, 
altogether not everlastingness. When reflection on eternity began in 
Greek philosophy, the point of view was not a theological but an 
ontological one. Thus the difference between the two kinds of aei may 
have been of less significance there. Yet it was the Greeks who, though 
they did not conceive of two different terms, actually began to estab- 
lish the difference in re. We find it expounded for the first time and 
with perfect exactitude by Plato in the Timaeus, where he introduces 
time as the image of eternity and where time, in contrast to eternity, 
is described with the characteristics of sempiternitas. The Demiurge 
creates time as “‘of eternity that abides in unity an everlasting like- 
ness, moving according to number.”’ Here, though time is conceived 
as the image of eternal being, resembling it (as Plato says) as much as 
possible, the contrast also is precisely grasped: eternity remaining, 
time going or proceeding; eternity being in one, time evolving in suc- 
cessive and therefore numerous stages. This is exactly the contrast we 
have been expounding. And, no doubt, the likeness on which Plato 
insists lies in that both eternity and time have an unceasing existence. 

The sentence quoted forms the center of Plato’s view of time and 
eternity as developed in the T%maeus; and it is this very sentence on 
which Plotinus is commenting in the sixth chapter of his treatise On 
Eternity and Time. The paragraph, lines 1-36, is nothing else than a 
comment on Plato’s words “eternity that abides in one.’’® That is 
why I have tried to interpret this Platonic phrase and to expound 
more fully the philosophical difference between the two aez’s, hoping 
thus to render more intelligible Plotinus’ discussion. 

The attempt to interpret Plotinus’ statement by means of the Pla- 
tonic sentence does not mean, of course, a denial of all difference be- 
tween the philosophies of Plato and Plotinus. In lines 1 ff. the way in 
which the One is taken as a hypostasis, something existing in its own 
way, is definitely Plotinian, it is a Neo-Platonic modification of Plato’s 
One. Yet, as far as the difference between sempiternitas and aelernitas 


7 Tim. 37D. 8 Plotinus states this in ll. 4-6. 
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is concerned, I find that Plotinus keeps exactly in the line laid down 
by Plato. This difference between the two ways of aez pervades the 
passage so entirely that every word seems clear if interpreted on the 
basis of that distinction.® 

Plotinus is describing the proper being, the being in its truest and 
highest sense. It remains unalterably around and in the One and does 
not proceed out of it (Il. 1-4). Therefore, he says (1. 13) that “‘to be 
truly” means never not to be nor to be in any different way. This true 
being is therefore called the aiwy. Now he says in lines 21 ff. that the 
word aez as implied in this concept is liable to convey a wrong idea, 
namely, first, that of an éxBaots Tov mXelovos, and, “moreover,” of 
something which “‘would never fail’ (24-26). The word éxBaovs means 
a going-out. We find it used with the genitive in two ways: (1) As in 
Homer Od. v. 410, €xBaots adds, an escaping from the sea. The word in 
the genitive indicates from where the going-out has been. The same 
usage occurs in Euripides Medea 279, arns éxBaots. (2) It may be fol- 
lowed by a subjective genitive as in Aeschylus Suppl. 771, éxBaots 
’ “going out of the more” may possibly be inter- 
preted in either sense. Either there is a going-out (and this implies a 
going-on) from every ‘‘more’’ (i.e., none is the last); or, the “more” 
itself is going out; that is, multitude is coming forth from the One, an 


otparov. Plotinus 


endlessly proceeding more. The second seems more probable. But 
even if the first were preferred, it would make sense. The meaning of 
the phrase, in both interpretations, amounts to this: Instead of the 
One remaining motionless in itself, there is a procession of numerous 
stages. There will always be a ‘‘more’’; you never arrive at the last. 
You can go on from what stage soever. A “more”’ will always be forth- 
coming. So understood, the phrase expresses exactly what we call end- 


® The problem of time and eternity in Plotinus has been investigated by H. Leise- 
gang, Die Begriffe der Zeit und Ewigkeit im spdteren Platonismus (Minster i.W., 1913), 
pp. 15-29. A detailed investigation on the same theme is given by J. Guitton, Le Temps 
et l’éternité chez Plotin et St. Augustin (Paris, 1933). The difference between sempiternitas 
and aeternitas is expounded by W. R. Inge (The Philosophy of Plotinus, I, 170) by the 
terms ‘‘perpetuity’’ and ‘‘eternity,’’ respectively: ‘‘Perpetuity is the symbol and copy 
of the permanence of eternity.’”’ P. O. Kristeller (Der Begriff der Seele in der Ethik des 
Plotin [Tibingen, 1929]) touches on the same difference (though his line of investiga- 
tion is different from ours, as he is concerned with the soul’s experience of the aion, 
p. 77). He contrasts with temporal infinitude or infinite time the positive timelessness 
of the aion, whose eternity is pure presence. Plotinus i. 5. 7 can also illustrate the con- 
trast with which we are dealing. 
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less succession and brings out clearly the contrast to “in one.” Plotinus 
warns us lest, misled by the word aez, we might mingle any idea of suc- 
cession with the being that remains around the One. 

The following words, cai. . . . tore, then clearly mean: ‘“‘and more- 
over, as if it could never fail to be present.’’ This never failing ex- 
presses the idea of infinity which has been, since the days of classical 
Greek philosophy, ascribed to the phenomenon of time, namely, its 
characteristic feature of everlastingness, or sempiternitas. Thus this 
addition makes the succession such a one as goes on forever. 

If we analyze lines 21-26 precisely, we find Plotinus raising two 
objections to the use of the word aez in connection with true being. 
First (1. 22 nutv .... to 1. 24 A€éyouro), he sees in it a tautology. The 
addition of “always” to “being” is unnecessary because “‘being”’ in 
itself means ‘“‘being always and unchangeably.”’ There can be no doubt 
that this is the meaning of lines 13-14. We meet it again in lines 26— 
33, ending with the plain statement (33-34): ‘‘always” has to be 
grasped as meaning nothing else than “being in the true way.’’!® 
Plotinus’ second objection (1. 24 4\Aa.... to 1. 26 wore) is the one we 
have discussed in interpreting lines 24-26: the use of aez when ap- 
plied to true being is not only needless but it might “lead the soul 
astray,’’ namely, by being understood as endless succession, whereas 
the kind of eternity which is implied in the term “true being’”— 
whether or not this be stated expressly by the addition of aei—is not 
everlastingness but true eternity which has all in one. 

Since this is how I understand Plotinus’ argument, I venture to 
differ in the interpretation of xupiws from all the translators. The 
words ézei.... Aéyouro (23/24) are unanimously interpreted as 


10 Lines 27-32, which precede this sentence, give the reason why, in spite of this, 
one speaks of ‘‘always being.’’ They do not offer any difficulty. The comparison with 
the addition of ‘‘true’”’ to ‘‘philosopher’’ makes clear what is meant. The philosopher 
is in no way different from the true philosopher; it is only against the danger of purport- 
ing to be a philosopher without truly being so that the addition ‘‘true’’ came into use. 
In the same way Plotinus regards aei when applied to being as an addition which 
empnasizes that the being in question actually is what being should be, namely, eternal 
being. There was some need for this emphasis because here also a usurpation had 
occurred inasmuch as the view was held that also things becoming are being (27/28). 
So the expression dei dv, though tautological, has its significance in stressing and thus 
saving the pure idea of being. It is in the light of this explanation that we have to under- 
stand ll. 22/23, for this makes clear why aez, though really tautological, ‘‘is said for the 
sake of clarity.” 
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meaning that aez is not understood in its proper sense. The phrase in 
this sense is indeed common. If we assume, however, that Plotinus 
means to say this here, the connection of thought is not sound; hence 
the uneasiness of the translators. For there is no need that, in speak- 
ing of true being as azon, the aei must be understood in its improper 
sense, since the meaning of aez actually implied in true being is doubt- 
less the proper and primary sense of aez, namely, true eternity. I do 
not see how sense could be made of the clause having due regard to the 
context if we insist that od xvpiws refers to the meaning of aez. We are, 
however, not bound to do so. For what Plotinus says here is this: In 
speaking of true being as azon, the word ae? is not said “properly.” I 
strongly feel this to mean: the term aez is not rightly attached to 
being. It should, properly speaking, not be added to it. This is clearly 
consistent with lines 26-34 which we have discussed. In our line 23 is 
expressed the same thought that being in itself means eternity and 
that therefore the term aez should, properly speaking, not be applied. 

In connection with this I suggest to restore the manuscript reading 
déyorro in line 24. All modern translators" assume that it is the clause 
GANG... . &PPaprov which forms the contrast to ray’ av ov. .... It 
was presumably for the purpose of rendering more possible this inter- 
pretation that Kirchhoff preferred \eyouevor to N€éyorTo since he wanted 
a participle as a parallel to An@bév. Though there is no textual evidence 
for it, Bréhier has adopted the emendation. I think, however, that, 
having discovered the meaning of ‘‘properly speaking,”’ we can safely 
retain the original reading, finding the contrast to Tax’ dy ob kupiws 
Aéyo.ro in the clause tAav@ av thy Yuoxnv .... (whose subject is still 
76 dei and which also still depends on ézei). The meaning of the sen- 
tence will then be secured. Properly speaking, the aez should not be 
added to being; rather it leads the soul astray into conceiving the idea 
of succession and this as never failing.’? Hence it will be the phrase 
Andbev . . . . adPaprov alone which, grammatically speaking, forms an 


’ 


1 Ficinus’ version is still correct. 

12 There might seem one stage left out in the connection of thought; we might, in 
thought, insert after 4\\a an “‘it rather is tautological.’’ Without saying this explicitly, 
Plotinus immediately goes on to say ‘‘[and moreover,] may lead astray.’’ But the 
thought, thus overleapt, does not make a serious gap; it can easily be supplied by the 
reader since it follows from what had been expressed in 1. 13, and it is distinctly taken 
up in ll. 26 ff. 
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insertion (and not the whole tax’... . a¢0aprov). This phrase gives 
the reason why the addition of aez can lead astray: the term aez can be 
taken for “the revelation of incorruptibility.”” It seems likely that 
what the word a&d@@aprov conveyed to Plotinus and his time was the 
idea of sempiternity.!* Thus the insertion makes perfect sense here. 

After this sentence (ll. 21-26) which, as we have seen, mainly says 
that “always,” properly speaking, should not be attached to “being,” 
there follow very naturally lines 26/27: “It would be better to say 
‘being’ only.” 

The idea of true being and the idea of true eternity (which we 
have expounded under the title aeternitas) are absolutely identical in 
Plotinus’ view.’ That is why we find in lines 15-17, where the con- 
ception of true being is expounded, an accurate description of aeterni- 
tas. Moreover, this characterization of the essence of eternity as given 
here to describe true being conveys to us, alongside of the idea of the 
eternal, the precise essence of the sempiternal. For eternity is de- 
scribed both positively as “remaining in one” and negatively by the 
denial of all the characteristics of sempiternitas which one might be led 
to attach to the eternal.* This is how it is described in this sentence: 
(1) There is in the phenomenon of true, i.e., eternal being in no way 
the “other and other,’’*i.e., no change. (2) o¥8’ dpa d:acrhcets, “you 
will not set it apart.”’ This setting-apart does not indicate any separa- 
tion of things from each other by intervals but must be understood to 
mean extension, just as a point, if moved, would extend and thus 
change from punctuality and unity to linear extension. (3) ovédé 
éEeXlEevs, “You will not unfold or evolve it.”’ The picture of a thread 

13Tt is different with Plato and Aristotle, where ‘‘being imperishable’ was the 
general characterization of ra dei dvra, including both aeternum and sempiternum. 
Since, however, Aristotle had spoken of the heavenly bodies as &@@apra, it seems to 


have been mainly their indestructibility which impressed the following centuries so 
that the indestructible came to mean the sempiternal. 


14 This view, though formulated here by Plotinus in a remarkably explicit way, was 
in fact the general idea which Greek philosophers had of being. Eternal presence was 
the implied meaning of being in its proper sense. Plato’s and Aristotle’s philosophies 
are in perfect conformity with Plotinus’ assertion. Presumably Plotinus did not mean 
here to give a new statement but was aware of expressing what was implied from the 
beginning in Greek understanding of being. 


18 Cf. also the description of the eternal, ll. 34-36 (see below). 


16 The +6 should be retained. It makes the contrast: succession. 
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unrolling from a ball might be useful if only the ball representing the 
One could be imagined dimensionless. (4) ov5€ mpoates, “You will 
not lead (it) onward.”’ Again the picture of succession or time advanc- 
ing, as it were, in a line is obvious. (5) o6é raparevets, “You will not 
extend (it),” i.e., stretch it out or protract it. The word describes 
closely the same feature of sempiternity as does duagrnoets.!” (6) “You 
cannot take some part of it as earlier and some as later.”” The “before 
and after” define succession. Aristotle’s definition of time as “the 
number of movement in respect of before and after’’!® stands behind 
this. 

This is a classical description of eternity by means of privation. All 
these characteristics of which true eternity is deprived are the con- 
stituents of succession, which can be everlasting also, yet is of an 
entirely different structure. The Greek view of the contrast between 
eternity and succession implies, as can be seen here, a geometrical 
metaphor, namely, that of a point and a line, respectively. The point 
is “in one.”’ The line is, as it were, the result of a moving point; it is 
extendedness in one dimension. The picture of a point drawn out by 
motion into a line seemed to lend itself as a concrete analogy to the 
interpretation of succession, since this also is going on and, as it were, 
moving, or, as is often said of time, “flowing.”’ Thus time is seen as a 
one-dimensional extension also. This metaphor for succession and 
time has never been lost since Aristotle. Plotinus, it is true, is opposed 
to Aristotle’s view of time and differs in his definition of the essence of 
time.!® Yet the Aristotelian view is alive in his negative description of 
eternity. 

We meet again with exactly the same view in lines 34/35. They also 
will be fully elucidated if the idea of eternity as contrasted to sem- 
piternity or succession is kept in mind, and if the quasi-geometrical 
idea of succession is visualized. For the contrast described before is 
precisely expressed here by the words ovvaiperéov and déidorarov. 
Both terms, the positive and the privative, follow from the interpreta- 

17 The words d:aornces, étediters, mpodters, and mapareve’s are understood as nouns 


by Bréhier and Mackenna. But the right is with the other translators, who take them 
to be verbal forms. 


18 Arist. Physics iv. 11. 


19 Cf. Plotinus iii. 7. 7-13. 
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tion of eternity as being in one and of the extensional character of 
sempiternity. We may, I believe, interpret the cvva:peréov in its con- 
crete sense (as Harder’s translation does): The whole of eternity since 
it is not extensible has to be, if adequately conceived, “‘grasped to- 
gether” in one. Instead of repeating here ‘‘in one,’”’ Plotinus says that 
that into which it has to be taken together is an détacraros divas. 
The word é:acTaros is commonly understood as meaning what is sepa- 
rate or being disunited or standing at intervals and hence aétacraros 
as ‘‘without intervals.”” This meaning is adopted in the translations 
which render the word by ‘“‘without interval” or by “continuous” or 
“indivisible.” But the root meaning is standing apart, and we can de- 
rive from it the sense having extension for dtacrartos, just as we have 
understood d:acrjges as “you will extend.’’ What Plotinus has in 
view is the same character which Aristotle, under the term megethos, 
ascribed to time.?° The Stoics used the term diastema in their defini- 
tion of time, and they are likely to have meant by it the same as 
Aristotle meant by megethos.*! This term as well as this view of time 
have come down to Plotinus, who quite consistently speaks of true 
eternity as ad:d0raTov; that is, something which by nature cannot pos- 
sibly have extension. 

The words which follow (ll. 35/36), contrasting again with succes- 
sive advancing, will then easily be understood: that the eternal ‘‘does 
not lack anything in addition to what it has; it rather possesses all.” 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE 


20 Physics iv. 11. 219 a 11-14 et passim. 


21 The Stoic diastema likewise should be rendered not by ‘‘interval’’ but by ‘“‘ex- 
tension.”’ 











CORREPTUS-CORRU PTUS-CORRUPTIARE- 
CORRUCCIARE 


G. L, HENDRICKSON 


N THE first number of this journal! (eheu fugaces!) I proposed a 
slight correction to a passage of the Dialogue of Tacitus, to which 

I now return, partly in penitence for haste and ignorance and in 
part to reaffirm with better evidence my original intention. The 
lively debate in that work between Marcus Aper, champion of the 
new oratory of brevity and point, and Vipstanus Messala, defender 
of the old, will be recalled. The tedious length of many of the older 
orators and the endless arguing of points of procedure and jurisdiction 
are cited by Aper as insufferable in the present day and before modern 
courts, where the judge exercises despotic authority, anticipates the 
pleader, and compels him to come to the point at issue. To meet such 
conditions a swift and more vivid type of oratory is required: “‘Prae- 
currit hoc tempore judex dicentem et, nisi aut cursu argumentorum 
aut colore sententiarum aut nitore et cultu descriptionum invitatus 
et corruptus est, aversatur.”’ In this sentence it seemed to me that 
the word “corruptus” was out of place, since it was not in the interest 
of Aper’s argument to suggest judicial bribery, even if only in a figura- 
tive sense, but rather to champion art victorious over the restrictions 
of efficiency. The judge, charmed and enticed by the new eloquence 
(‘‘invitatus’’) is finally captivated or carried away by it (‘‘correptus’’).? 
I am not aware that my conjecture persuaded any subsequent edi- 
tor, but Professor Gudeman did me the honor of recording it in the 
critical notes of his revised edition of 1914. The making of conjectures 
is a private pastime sufficiently rewarded by the author’s own convic- 
tion of success, and to have one recorded in a standard critical edition 
is a higher reward than is commonly expected. But whatever satis- 


1“Tacitus Dialogus 20. 10,"’ Class. Phil., I (1906), 81. 

2 Of the illustrative references which I presented in my original note I will repeat 
only one here: bréxpious . . . . SeAeaLer Kai KaBEAKEL THY Yvapuny Tod KpiTod, KTX. (‘‘invitat 
et corripit iudicem’’). Anon. Spengel, I?, 210. 
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faction I may have taken in my own conviction of the soundness of 
the proposal was marred by subsequent discovery, not that I had 
been anticipated in this place, but that, long before, the form corruptus 
had been recognized as an archaic (and archaistic) companion to 
correptus. It would have been easier and more plausible, therefore, 
to have pointed out merely that the desiderated correptus in our 
passage of Tacitus was already present. 

The earliest recognition of this identity of form in the participles 
of corrumpere and corripere was made by Joseph Scaliger in a note on 
Manilius (iii. 352 and 355), where subrupto and eruptis are found and 
were recognized by him as archaic for subrepto and ereptis. Later 
editors corrected to the usual classical form, but the older forms 
have now been restored by Housman.* Scaliger in his note compares 
Paulus Sent. v. 4. 13: “Fit iniuria contra bonos mores velut si quis 
fimo corrupto aliquem perfuderit”’ and explains ‘‘fimo corrupto, id est 
correpto, ut Comicus o7edéGouv AaBéoGar’’ (the allusion is to Acharnians 
1168 f.).4 He compares also Plautine subruptus for subreptus. Sur- 
ruptus is in fact the only form found in Plautus, and it occurs many 
times in the plots involving thievery, kidnaping, and similar motives. 
Subrepta in the argument of the Rudens is of course of a much later 
time. 

Of the compounds of rapio showing reduction of a to u, surrupio 
is the only one that has survived into our texts with any vitality. 
Derupier was read by Ritschl in Menaechmi 1008, and I shall refer 
presently to an isolated conrupio. Abruptus for abreptus was assumed 
by Munro in Catullus 68. 86 (abrupto coniugio) with much plausi- 
bility. In addition to eruptis in the passage of Manilius cited above, 
a well-attested example was noted by Wackernagel® in Apuleius, A pol. 
28 (‘“puerum .... curae meae eruptum’’), with expression of regret 

3 Housman, ad loc.: ‘‘Nusquam praeterea, quod sciam, eruptus; aut nusquam aut 


rarissime cetera, abruptus, arruptus, corruptus, deruptus, diruptus, praeruptus, prorup- 
tus.”’ 


4 I owe the reference to Ritschl, Opusc. iv. 67 n. On the phrase “‘fimo corrupto.... 
perfuderit’’ cf. Apul. Met. ix. 40: “‘lapide correpto .... converberat.”’ 


5 Crit. and Elucid., p. 187. His contention might have been considerably reinforced 
by citation of Propertius ii. 8. 29, ‘‘abrepta desertus coniuge,”’ and i. 13. 2, ‘“‘abrepto 
solus amore.” 


* ALL, XV, 221. 
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that the most recent editor had changed so genuine an archaic form 
to ereptum. 

As for corruptus, it must be recognized that certainty is not always 
easy of attainment in distinguishing between corruptus-corrumpere and 
a possible corruptus-corripere. Apart from purely scribal or paleograph- 
ical confusion, which is not infrequent, there are uncertainties of in- 
terpretation, since the meanings of the two words in some contexts 
admit of a plausible defense on either side. Thus, for example, in 
Asinaria 853 (“fateor gnate mi... .me ex amore huius corruptum 
oppido”’) the possibility of either interpretation may be granted, al- 
though the analogy of usage elsewhere speaks rather for corruptus- 
correptus, which is, in fact, the reading of D and was conjectured by 
Lipsius. The editors, as far as I have noted, do not comment, but I 
imagine that the word has been thought of generally as from cor- 
rumpo. Analogous in form and meaning to this example is one found 
in Valerius Maximus (viii. 1 damn. 8), “‘pueruli sui nimio amore cor- 
ruptus,” which editors from an early time have corrected to correptus, 
but, as in the Dialogus, needlessly. Again in Caesar Bel. civ. iii. 64. 2, 
“‘itaque quodcumque addebatur subsidio, id corruptum timore fugien- 
tium terrorem et periculum augebat,” the meaning yielded by cor- 
ruptum-correptum is certainly the more natural. 

In Seneca Rhetor there is an interesting example, which for its 
bearing on a small point of literary history is worth a somewhat more 
detailed explanation. In Cont. ix. 1. 13, apropos of a sententia adapted 
from a Greek rhetor by the Roman Arellius Fuscus, Seneca pauses to 
report the defense made by Fuscus for his plagiarism. Not to repro- 
duce the whole argument, the point consists in the merit of brevity 
in such sententious phrases. Fuscus did not deny that he had bor- 
rowed from the Greek, not to steal nor to show off, but for the sake 
of practice. His aim was, he said, to accept the challenge of the best 
sententiae; to use them, not with an effort to make them briefer, as 
he had done in this case, but better (‘‘nec illas corripere, sed vincere”’). 
This leads Seneca to report a jealous criticism of Livy upon Sallust 
for borrowing a phrase from Thucydides, which he shortened to the 
point of obscurity: “tam iniquus Sallustio fuit ut hanc ipsam senten- 
tiam et tamquam translatam et tamquam corruptam dum transfertur 
obiceret Sallustio.”” While it is quite conceivable that Livy may have 
wished to say that the phrase of Sallust was at once stolen and 
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“spoiled”’ in the process, yet from the context in which the whole dis- 
cussion arises its point lies rather in complaint that the Greek phrase 
had been excessively shortened—a criticism quite in keeping with 
Livy’s characteristic abundance (ubertas). The atmosphere of the de- 
bate is illustrated by Quintilian (iv. 2. 43): ‘“Non minus cavenda erit, 
quae nimium corripientes omnia sequitur, obscuritas .... quare vi- 
tanda est illa Sallustiana brevitas.”” One may conclude, therefore, 
with some probability either that correptam should be read here or 
that the form corruptam in fact represents it. 

Granius Licinianus, historian and antiquarian of the Antonine pe- 
riod, has a possible example of corrupuerat. In describing events of 
the civil war of Marius and Sulla he writes: ‘‘Marius Servilium apud 
Ariminum fugat, paucos occidit, reliquos quos corruperat accipit in 
deditionem” ({Flemisch], p. 20, 10). Corruperat is taken by Flemisch 
of bribery as the inducement to surrender. However, the sequence of 
the verbs favors distinctly the reading of the edition of Bonn (1857) 
corrupuerat: ‘He routs [fugat] the army of Servilius, kills some [oc- 
cidit], and of the remainder [reliquos] whom he had taken prisoners 
[corrupuerat]’ he accepts the surrender.’’ In the bloody civil war of 
that time it was by no means a matter of course to accept the sur- 
render of the survivors of defeat. 

In Fronto, if anywhere in this period of archaism, we look for 
archaic affectations. We find in fact surrupuisset and a general fondness 
for forms in u over 7, such as aestumare, carissumus, maritumus, and 
there are some extravagances which should perhaps be recognized, 
such as corpuris, cluacas, which Naber records in his Index. Here, 
too, we find an example of corruptus in citation of a familiar line of 
Horace (Sat. ii. 3. 257), “impransi corruptus voce magistri.’’ On the 
other hand, I have noted three examples of correptus, always of physi- 
cal suffering in the phrase dolore correptus (arreptus also in the same 
phrase). This variation presents a problem, and in the absence of a 
facsimile of the codex it may raise the question of editorial conscien- 
tiousness in reporting orthographical details.® 


7 Corripere is the characteristic idiomatic word for the capture of prisoners. Cf. 
Tacitus Hist. iv. 33, ‘“‘captivos quos corripuerant”’; iii. 21, ‘‘vagos ... . corripiunt.”’ 


8 Naber reads correptus in the Horace citation but notes corruptus as in the Codex. 
Haines, the most recent editor, reads correptus but without mention of the manuscript 
reading. Vollmer, on Horace, ad loc., notes the form corruplus in Fronto. 
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Of the compounds of rapio we have now mustered examples as 
follows: surrupere, surruptus (derupere), abruptus (assumed with prob- 
ability in Catullus), subruptus, eruptus (in Manilius and Apuleius), 
corruptus (attested in Paulus, in Valerius Maximus, and in Fronto, 
with other examples dependent in varying degrees upon interpretation 
in Plautus, Caesar, Seneca Rhetor, Granius, and Tacitus). To these 
we may add conrupio, given in a Greco-Latin gloss on ovvateddw 
(CGL, II, 447, 48), in the sense of metrical shortening. 

Assuming, therefore, the form corruptus as a legitimate archaic and 
colloquial counterpart to correptus, I venture to proceed a step far- 
ther into the territory of Romance philology. 

From Italian corrucciare (French courroucer) Romance scholars as- 
sume a vulgar Latin corruptiare (from corruptus-corrumpere), with 
meaning like that of the modern derivatives, viz., ‘‘to anger, irritate, 
to become angry” (‘‘ziirnen, erziirnen,’”’ as rendered by Gréber and 
Meyer-Liibke). The objection to this etymology? lies in the signifi- 
cance which must be assigned to the parent of the French and Italian 
words, since these words display no meanings at all analogous to 
Latin corrumpere. Of corrucciare Tommaseo says: “‘Destare in altri 
0 provare in se dolore iracundo o indignazione dolorosa.’”’ Of these 
two meanings the active is illustrated by an example, ‘‘questa parola 
lo corruccid.”” In modern idiom, however, usage is practically re- 
stricted to the reflexive form, corrucciarsi: “non vi corrucciate; l’ho 
detto da scherzo.”’ As in these simple examples, so the word is used 
everywhere of anger or irritation in varying degrees of intensity, 
though as a rule tending toward the milder expression of the emotion. 
Any relation to Latin corrumpere is certainly not easy to discern, and 
the difficulty of so associating it appears from the fact that the current 
or vulgate etymology looks upon corrucciare as merely a longer form 
of crucciare, while Diez posited coleruccio (cholera, collera), which more 
recent scholars have quite abandoned. 

If, on the other hand, we start from Latin corripere-corrupere-cor- 
ruptus we have a clear and natural transition to the active use of 

® Gaston Paris, in proposing a different origin for assumed corruptiare, calls atten- 
tion to this semantic difficulty and to the failure of attempts by Gréber and others to 


bridge the gap from the Latin origin to the Romance words (Romania, XXVIII [1899], 
287). 
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corrucciare. Corripere in the sense of rebuke is found everywhere in 
Latin from the time of Caesar on, as in the example from Horace cited 
above, “correptus voce magistri,’’ and it becomes especially frequent 
in late religious and moral contexts. From rebuke to anger is only a 
step, and they often coincide: ‘Domine ne in furore arguas me neque 
in ira tua corripias me” (Ps. 37:2); “Est correptio mendax in ira 
contumeliosi’” (Eccles. 19:28); “Fuge sub flagellum corripientis te 
Dei” (Serm. Mai cited in TLL). With this last example compare an 
instance of the reflexive usage of corrucciare given in the Vocab. della 
Crusca: “Quando Dio si corruccia al mondo, elli manda li rei angioli 
in vendetta.”’ In Latin it would have been put actively—‘‘cum deus 
corripit mundum,”’ etc. 

To conclude, therefore: Corruptiare remains the background of the 
Romance words under consideration, but their meaning compels us 
to refer its origin to corruptus-corripere rather than to the identical 
form from corrumpere.'® 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


10 On the form of the assumed corruptiare see Gréber in ALL, I, 235, under acutiare. 
One might have expected corruptus to yield corruptare (angustus-angustare), and there- 
fore choose rather to refer it to the noun correptio-corruptio (angustiae-angustiare). 
However Grober cites examples of -iare attached to -o stems, like acutus-acutiare. See 
also G. Paris, op. cit., p. 288, n. 2. 








THE OIL OF LEPTIS 


RICHARD M. HAYWOOD 


PROPOSE to defend Gsell’s view that Caesar levied an annual 

payment of three million pounds of oil on Lepcis (or Leptis 

Magna) against Townsend’s reassertion of the traditional view 
that it was laid on Leptis (or Leptiminus).! 

Gsell’s objection to identifying the city in question with Leptis was 
that the passage in the Bellum Africanum which is our chief source 
mentions two other facts besides the imposition of the annual pay- 
ment, namely, that the city had been raided by King Juba of Numidia 
sometime before and that it was actively in alliance with Juba during 
this war.? He believes that Leptis could not have been raided by 
Juba, being protected by the Roman territory between it and Juba’s 
realm. Lepcis, on the other hand, could easily have been raided by 
Juba. There is no reason to believe that Leptis allied itself to Juba, 
for it greeted Caesar confidently on his arrival in the neighborhood 
(Bell. Afr. 7. 1-2) and Caesar made no move against it. Caesar, then, 
had no cause for grievance against it. Lepcis, on the other hand, may 
have been allied to Juba. We know only that it received Cato when 
he was on his way to Cyrene to join the republican forces in Africa 
(Luean Pharsalia ix. 948). 

Gsell concludes from this that the author of the Bellum Africanum 
was referring to Lepcis and tries to check his conclusion by calculating 
the number of trees needed to produce certain amounts of oil. If the 

1S. Gsell, ‘‘L’Huile de Leptis,’’ Rivisita della Tripolitania, I (1924-25), 41-46; 
P. W. Townsend, ‘‘The Oil Tribute of Africa at the Time of Julius Caesar,” Class. Phil., 
XXXV (1940), 274-83. I am glad to have this opportunity to give a somewhat ex- 
tended discussion of this matter. In Volume IV of An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome 
I confined myself to signifying my agreement with Gsell’s conclusion, since it was 


necessary to compress the material sternly in order not to exceed the space assigned me 
by the editor. 

2 Bell. Afr. 97. 3: ‘‘Leptitanos, quorum superioribus annis bona Iuba diripuerat, 
et ad senatum questi per legatos atque arbitris a senatu datis sua receperant, XXX 
centenis milibus pondo olei in annos singulos multat, ideo quod initio per dissensionem 
principum societatem cum Iuba inierant eumque armis, militibus, pecunia iuverant.”’ 


[CuassicaL PatLoLoey, XXXVI, Jury, 1941] 946 
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three million pounds was a tithe, the total production must have been 
thirty million pounds, which he declares impossible for Lepcis. If it 
was some larger proportion, say a fourth, then Lepcis and the region 
immedia'ely surrounding it could have produced the necessary 
amount. He then conjectures that the payment was continued until 
the city received the ius Italicum and exemption from such burdens 
from Septimius Severus, at which time the city offered to send the 
emperor a certain amount of oil every year. 

It is to be noted that Gsell adduces no proof that there was a 
flourishing production of olives at Lepcis at this time, and, in fact, 
there is no proof. The purpose of his article was to prove such produc- 
tion by the evidence of this passage in the Bellum Africanum. There 
are many remains of oil presses around Lepcis, but, of course, they 
cannot be dated. The region is well suited to olive culture, but, of 
course, that does not prove that olive culture flourished in 46 B.c. 

Townsend’s purpose is to prove that the passage in the Bellum 
Africanum refers to Leptis, not Lepcis. He starts from the manu- 
script reading of ‘“Leptis,”’ not “‘Lepcis.”” He then calls attention to 
the fact that the city is mentioned just after Hadrumetum and just 
before Thysdrus in the list of punishments inflicted by Caesar and 
emphasizes the unlikelihood of the author’s skipping from Hadrume- 
tum to faraway Lepcis, then returning to mention Thysdrus, whereas 
Leptis lies between Hadrumetum and Thysdrus and would, he thinks, 
logically be mentioned between them. Further, Lepcis lay in the prov- 
ince of Crete and Cyrene, and he says it would hardly be expected 
that the author, when mentioning the settlement of affairs in “the 
district directly involved in the war just ended,’ would include in 
parentheses, as it were, the affairs of another province. Still further, 
Lepcis was a civitas foederata and as such not subject to such treat- 
ment; and evidence as late as the beginning of our era, such as the 
continuance of its own coinage and its own local officials, shows that 
it had not lost its status. 

Townsend concludes that the identification of the town in question 
with Leptis is practically certain and that “the main point to con- 
sider is whether or not the writer had access to reliable sources of 
information about the African arrangements and whether he thor- 
oughly understood what was actually done.” 
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Let us consider this much of the demonstration. The first point— 
the reading of the manuscripts of the Bellum Africanum—should un- 
doubtedly have some weight, but, as Townsend himself notes, it is 
not conclusive since the two names are so often confused. The second 
point can just as easily be regarded from another point of view. It is 
true that Lepcis is far from Hadrumetum and Thysdrus. Let us sup- 
pose for the moment, however, that the author was thinking of the 
types of requisitions made by Caesar rather than of geography. It 
would be natural enough first to mention the money exacted from the 
towns of Thapsus and Hadrumetum and from the conventus of Roman 
citizens in each town. Then we have the impositions of oil and grain, 
and the large imposition of oil might naturally be mentioned first, 
then the more modest imposition of grain on Thysdrus ends the list. 
It is as natural to approach the subject in this way as to list the places 
geographically. My conclusion is that we cannot decide which city 
was meant on the basis of their positions in this list. As to the fact 
that Lepcis lay in another province, Townsend admits (p. 277) that 
it may well have been actively allied with Juba. If it had been en- 
gaged in the hostilities, then, and if it suffered at Caesar’s hands for 
that reason along with the other cities which opposed him, why should 
the author take pains to mention it separately because it was not in 
the same province? Its fate at this time was an integral part of the 
conclusion of the campaign., and no matter where it lay it could logi- 
cally be discussed with the other cities which had to suffer some dis- 
advantage for having opposed Caesar. Townsend has no right to im- 
ply (p. 275) that Lepcis was not “directly involved in the war just 
ended,” if on page 277 he states that it was far more likely than Leptis 
to have been allied to Juba and to have furnished him military aid. 

It is true that Lepcis was a civitas foederata and retained that status, 
but it is also true that Leptis was a civitas libera et immunis and re- 
tained that status. In theory the status of Lepcis, which rested upon 
a treaty, should have made such an imposition impossible, yet the 
status of Leptis should have protected it in fact, even though in theory 
that status was changeable at the pleasure of the Romans. It is diffi- 
cult to reconcile such an action with the status of either city, but we 
are considering the settlement of a war; and, if it seems that the status 
of Lepcis should have protected it more than that of Leptis did, we 
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must remember that there is some reason to believe that Lepcis was 
guilty of hostile acts. Townsend’s point that Lepcis retained its status 
is a good one, for hostile acts by civitates foederatae were punished by 
loss of the status, as far as our evidence allows us to know, yet there 
is no compelling reason why such disaffection should not in one case 
or another have resulted in such a disability as the annual payment 
of oil instead of the loss of federate status. None of the arguments 
advanced so far, then, is definitive, although the last one is a good 
one. However, the consideration of the details which follow is more 
important. 

Townsend notes that there is no satisfactory explanation why 
Leptis was forced to make a payment far out of proportion to those 
imposed on Thapsus and Hadrumetum. He reviews the facts used 
by Gsell and concludes with him that we know of no reason why 
Caesar should have punished Leptis, since it is more likely that it 
was Lepcis which allied itself with Juba. He concludes: 


If this conjecture [that Lepcis allied itself with Juba] be correct, Caesar 
would certainly have punished Lepcis at the close of hostilities. Perhaps the 
author of the Bellum Africanum confused a punitive fine of large but unknown 
proportions which was imposed upon Lepcis with a regular contribution of 
oil required from the area about Leptis. Certainly the fine stated was far too 
large for any one city to pay. 


Townsend then introduces Caesar’s boast that he had subdued a 
region which could furnish annually to the public treasury 200,000 
Attic medimni of grain and three million pounds of olive oil’ and con- 
cludes that it is the same three million pounds of oil which has been 
under discussion. But a “region” is mentioned here, not a city, and 
“the obvious conclusion,” he says, “is that the writer of the Bellum 
Africanum confused the city from which the oil was generally shipped 
to Rome with the larger district of which Leptis was one of the chief 
ports and perhaps the administrative center.”” The question, then, 
is what the region was. 

3 Plutarch Caesar 55.1: ’ANAd yap ws éravApdev eis ‘P&unv ard AcBins, tpGrov péev 
brép ris vikns Eueyadnyopnoe rpds Tov Sjuov, ws TooabTHy KEexXELpwuevos xwpav bon Tapéter 
kab’ éxacrov évaurov eis 7d Snudovov cirov pev elkoor pvpiddas ’ATTixav pediuvwv, édalov 
6é AtTp@v pvpradas rpraxocias. 

“But to resume, when Caesar came back to Rome from Africa, to begin with, he 
made a boastful speech to the people concerning his victory, asserting that he had 


subdued a country large enough to furnish annually for the public treasury two hundred 
thousand Attic medimni of grain, and three million pounds of olive oil.” 
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Townsend asserts that Caesar referred to the region generally called 
the Emporia. He reviews the evidence for the location of the Em- 
poria and concludes that the northern end, which is the part of inter- 
est to us, was just north of Leptis. He says that the territory which 
was to yield the oil in question included part of the conquered kingdom 
of Juba, to which belonged those cities of the Emporia which lay on 
the coast just south of the Roman province and which was now or- 
ganized as Africa Nova and included also that part of the old prov- 
ince which Caesar had recovered from the senatorial sympathizers 
who would have surrendered it to Juba and in which lay the cities 
of the Emporia from Thaenae north to Leptis. Townsend then offers 
proof that the senatorial leaders had agreed to cede to Juba this part 
of the province. He then emphasizes the wealth of the Emporia, 
which had at one time paid Carthage a talent a day of tribute, or 
considerably more than was now required of it. It was because of its 
wealth that Massinissa had tried to steal it from Carthage. Passages 
are quoted to prove the flourishing production of grain and oil at this 
time, and we come to the conclusion that ‘the importance of olive 
culture in the economic life of Roman Africa, and especially the area 
of the Emporia, led Julius Caesar to demand an annual payment of 
this valuable commodity.” Since much of the oil would be exported 
through Leptis, probably by merchants who bought it from the pro- 
ducers, it was likely to be known at Rome as oil of Leptis, and this 
led the writer of the Bellum Africanum to confuse the city with the 
area of which the city was an important center. 

A number of these arguments are open to criticism. First, the 
theory that a fine laid on Lepcis was confused with the oil required 
from Leptis is sound only if it has been proved that Leptis is meant 
and cannot be used to prove that Leptis is meant. My second criti- 
cism is that Townsend has no proof of his assertion that Caesar re- 
ferred to the Emporia. Not only that, but he has ignored the prob- 
ability that Caesar referred to the new province formed from Juba’s 
kingdom and to Lepcis. The wheat would come from the new prov- 
ince and the oil from Lepcis. Both could be spoken of logically as 
“conquered regions,”’ or together they could be called ‘‘a conquered 
region.”” There is no evidence that Juba’s kingdom had produced oil 
in significant quantities, but a great deal of wheat was produced there 
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at this time. If Schneider’s emendation of Bell. Afr. 97. 1 be accepted, 
it reads “‘tributis vectigalibusque locatis,’’ which would be direct evi- 
dence that Juba’s general revenues and the yield of his royal estates 
were farmed out by Caesar. But even without this testimony we may 
assume that the usual practice was followed and that the royal estates 
became public land of the Roman people and that they paid to the 
treasury the wheat to which Caesar referred.‘ 

The oil referred to by Caesar would then come from Lepcis. I 
agree with Townsend that the three million pounds of oil of the 
Bellum Africanum and of Plutarch are one and the same. It seems 
most unlikely that the figures could be the same merely by chance 
or that one was altered by some copyist or editor later to fit the other. 

Whether or not Caesar was referring to the Emporia, I disagree 
with the theory that the Emporia extended as far north as Leptis.° 
Townsend first states that Scylax, Dionysius Byzantinus, and the 
Stadiasmus maris magni all put the northern boundary of the Lesser 
Syrtis (and therefore of the Emporia) north of Leptis. As a matter of 
fact, Scylax is confused at this point. He locates the island of Cercina 
correctly, then states that Thapsus lies opposite Cercina. He locates 
the Lesser Syrtis, which he calls Cercinitis, in the Gulf of Hadrumetum 
and also puts there the island, river, and lake of Triton. He has 
plainly confused the region opposite Cercina with the region farther 
north, and if his account proves anything it proves that, at the almost 
remotely early period when he wrote, the Lesser Syrtis was located 
at the curve of the coast south of Thaenae. Dionysius is very vague, 
and the Stadiasmus would make the Lesser Syrtis stretch from Leptis 
almost to Lepcis and is consequently much at variance with the other 
authorities. Strabo and Ptolemy agree pretty much, as Townsend 
says, in making Thaenae the northern boundary of the Lesser Syrtis 
and in putting the eastern boundary not far east of where the curve 
of the coast straightens out, near Gigthis, thus excluding Lepcis and 
Leptis. 

4T. Frank, ‘‘ ‘Dominium in solo provinciali’ and ‘Ager publicus,’”’ in JRS, XVII 
(1927), 141-61. 


5 The following is a list of all references in this paragraph: Scylax Periplus 110 
(C. Miller, Geographi Graeci minores, I, 88); Dionysius Byzantinus Orbis descriptio 
198 (Miiller, op. cit., II, 112); Anonymi Stadiasmus maris magni 112 (Miiller, op. cit., 
I, 468 f.); Strabo xvii. 3. 18; Ptolemy iv. 4. 3. 
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Townsend’s chief authority on this point is Livy xxxiv. 62. Livy 
is describing Massinissa’s attempt to wrest the Emporia from Car- 
thage and says: “Emporia vocant eam regionem; ora est minoris 
Syrtis et agri uberis; una civitas eius Leptis; ea singula in dies talenta 
vectigal Carthaginiensibus dedit.”” Townsend here feels, evidently, 
that his earlier arguments warrant his believing that Livy referred to 
Leptis, in spite of the practically unanimous agreement of other schol- 
ars that Lepcis was meant. Since this passage is the only respectable 
support alleged for the theory that the Emporia stretched as far north 
as Leptis, it deserves examination. 

If we come at the question indirectly through Polybius we gain a 
little light, but no conclusion. According to Pliny (NH v. 26), “ad 
proximam Syrtim quae minor est, a Carthagine CCC Polybius tradit, 
ipsam centum milium passuum aditu, trecentorum ambitu.” Two sen- 
tences before, Pliny locates Thaenae 216 miles from Carthage, which 
means that Polybius locates the Lesser Syrtis about where Strabo 
and Ptolemy do, and like them he limits its size, so that it could not 
include either Leptis or Lepcis. From Polybius (i. 82. 6) we learn 
that during the war with the mercenaries the Carthaginians “suffered 
the total loss at sea in a storm of the supplies they were conveying 
from the place they call Emporiae.”” This, however, might fit Leptis, 
the region where the coast curves, or Lepcis, for we learn from chap- 
ter 73 that the lines were drawn tight around Carthage so that any 
of these three localities was outside the region of hostilities and free 
to dispatch supplies to Carthage by sea. Polybius (i. 39. 2) places 
Meninx near the Lesser Syrtis, and in iii. 23. 2 he states that the 

“mporia was a very fertile region near the Lesser Syrtis. The passage 
from Pliny is the only definitive one, and it excludes both Leptis and 
Lepcis from the Emporia as the term was understood by Polybius. 

It is clear, then, that Livy, in locating Leptis or Lepcis on the 
Lesser Syrtis, was not following Polybius, so that we must rely on 
other evidence for a conclusion. As Townsend has shown, no other 
authority would extend the Lesser Syrtis so far east as to include 
Lepcis, so that Livy stands alone if it is Lepcis and has the doubtful 
support of the Stadiasmus if it is Leptis. But, in his account of the 
dispute between Carthage and Massinissa, Livy says that Massinissa 
had requested permission from the Carthaginians to pass through the 
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region to pursue a fugitive to Cyrene. Lepcis is on the way from his 
realm to Cyrene; Leptis could not possibly be. Lepcis could have been 
called the one city of its region much more plausibly than Leptis 
could, for Hadrumetum was an old Punic town near Leptis and appar- 
ently more important, whereas we have no evidence that Sabrata 
and Oea, which later were fairly important cities of Tripolitania, were 
anything more than coastal stations at this time. 

When the Roman province was formed in 146 B.c., its southern 
boundary was near Thaenae. This suggests that the kingdom of Mas- 
sinissa ended there, for there is no reason to believe that the Romans 
took any territory from the heirs of Massinissa when the province was 
formed (Sallust Jug. 19. 3). This agrees with the fact that Strabo and 
Ptolemy give Thaenae as the northern boundary of the Lesser Syrtis 
and, by implication, of the Emporia. The evidence is all for the inter- 
pretation that Livy meant Lepcis. It still is obscure why Livy alone 
puts Lepcis on the Lesser Syrtis and just how the finances of the dis- 
trict were arranged, but here we may pass over that puzzle and be 
content to demonstrate that he could not have meant Leptis. 

My third criticism is that Townsend has not proved that Caesar 
could speak of the coastal region south of Leptis as conquered. He 
says that Juba certainly had a claim to it because Massinissa had 
occupied it, but it follows from what was said above that Massinissa 
cannot be said to have occupied any territory north of Thaenae. He 
recalls Dio’s statement that Scipio promised to present Juba with all 
the Roman possessions in Africa. This may have been so, but it is 
very slender proof that the region was regarded at the time as actually 
having passed into Juba’s hands, so that it could be regarded as con- 
quered after Juba was defeated. He says further that the territory 
must have been regarded as belonging to Juba, for he sent horsemen 
to Hadrumetum to collect the stipendium (Bell. Afr. 6. 1). As a mat- 
ter of fact, the other meaning of stipendium is the correct one for this 
passage. It was merely the pay promised by Scipio (‘‘regium enim 
equitatum ex Africa provincia alebat”’ [Bell. Afr. 8. 5]). There is no 
sufficient proof, then, that this region could be regarded as conquered. 

My fourth criticism is that it is very difficulty to imagine on what 
basis Caesar would have exacted grain and oil from the region of 
Leptis and just south of it, for the cities of this region had given him 
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no offense. Was it because he saw a country which produced grain 
and oil and simply decided that it would be a good idea to levy this 
annual imposition? This country, outside of the civitates liberae et 
immunes, was already subject to various taxes levied in the usual 
Roman fashion, and such an arbitrary and capricious increase is diffi- 
cult to imagine. It is equally difficult to imagine that Caesar decided 
to punish this region simply because the republicans had tried to 
present it to Juba, if, indeed, they did so. As for the new province, 
the fact that Caesar farmed out the king’s revenue (Bell. Afr. 97. 1) 
implies that he took over such tax system as Juba had had. It is 
easier to imagine the imposition of the oil payments on this, a con- 
quered country, if it had been a great oil-producing country (which 
it was not), but that proves nothing about Leptis and Lepcis. Lepcis, 
however, had apparently been guilty of hostile acts, and a punishment 
was to be expected. 

Fifth, Townsend is wrong in supposing that oil from this region 
would be exported through Leptis and be known at Rome as oil of 
Leptis. The oil produced at Leptis or farther inland would go from 
Leptis. Moving southward we come to Thapsus, Sullecthum, Acholla, 
Usilla, Taparura, and Thaenae, all of which had harbor facilities. Cer- 
tainly, no oil would have been shipped from Leptis which was pro- 
duced nearer some other shipping point. It is well known that land 
transportation was avoided in antiquity, for it was difficult, and to 
find a harbor and make loading arrangements for the light ships of 
the time was relatively easy. It is for this reason that many places 
prospered as ports which will never be ports again. 

Sixth, Townsend’s demonstration that oil was produced in large 
quantities in this region at this time is not satisfactory. He relies on 
three pieces of evidence: (1) the mention of oil in Section XCV of 
the Lex agraria of 111 B.c.; (2) Bell. Afr. 50. 1, which speaks of an old 
olive orchard somewhere south of Hadrumetum, and 67. 2, which 
states that a large quantity of oil was found at Aggar, some 7 km. 
inland from Sullecthum; and (3) the jars found in Monte Testaccio 
from Hadrumetum and Leptis. The third piece of evidence may be 
dismissed immediately, since it is much later in date, and the first 
two surely do not prove a large production. The mention of olives 
in the Lex agraria gives no detail; naturally there was always some 
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production in a country so well suited to it. As to the two passages 
in the Bellum Africanum, one orchard does not make an olive region, 
and obviously the barley, oil, wine, and figs raided at Aggar had been 
collected as stores. 

The question is far more complicated than this. There is clear 
archeological evidence, which I have summarized in An Economic 
Survey of Ancient Rome (IV, 46), that at some time this region was 
largely given over to olive culture. It cannot be conclusively proved 
when the region became so largely a region of olive culture, but it 
was probably long after this time and near the end of the first century 
of our era. 

Varro speaks of Byzacium, the region around Hadrumetum and 
Leptis, as a wheat region (RR i. 44. 2), in which he is followed by 
Pliny (NH v. 24; xvii. 41; xviii. 94-95), and Pliny asserted that 
“Nature gave Africa over entirely to cereals, merely not depriving it 
altogether of oil and wine” (NH xv. 8). These passages are rather 
fragile evidence, but still evidence, that the great swing to olive cul- 
ture had not begun even by the time of Pliny, who died in a.p. 79. 
It is to be noted that Pliny had visited this region himself (vii. 37; 
xvii. 41). If the region boasted the million or more trees which Gsell 
calculates as necessary to produce the oil, then Pliny could not pos- 
sibly have spoken of the country as one almost denied wine and oil. 
Further, Thysdrus was an unimportant place in 46 B.c. and could be 
punished with only a modest fine, but at the beginning of the third 
century it had the huge amphitheater which still can be seen and 
which implies a huge population around it engaged in the olive culture 
testified to by the above-mentioned archeological remains. The more 
reasonable conclusion is that really large-scale olive culture along this 
coast belongs to a period much later than Caesar’s campaign. 

To conclude, if we are to assume that Leptis is meant, we have the 
following difficulties: (1) Leptis had given no offense to Caesar that 
we know of and does not answer to the mention of Juba’s raid and the 
alliance with Juba in the Bellum Africanwm; (2) Leptis does not 
answer to Caesar’s statement that this oil was to come from a con- 
quered region; (3) it is impossible to find any reasonable basis for 
such an imposition on a nonhostile country; (4) the weight of evidence 
is clearly against a sufficient production of oil in the region at that 
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time; and (5) the oil would not have been exported chiefly through 
Leptis. 

If, on the other hand, we assume that Lepcis was.meant, we im- 
mediately encounter two objections, one of which is an argumentum 
ex silentio, namely, that there is no other proof of a flourishing pro- 
duction of oil at this time. To be sure, there are the undatable archeo- 
logical evidences of production, and if Livy xxxiv. 62 refers to Lepcis— 
as I am sure that it does—we have evidence enough of prosperity, 
which may well have been partly based on olive culture; but this is 
not conclusive proof. The second objection is that Lepcis did not 
lose its federate status. There is no compelling reason, however, why 
it could not have suffered this imposition without losing its status. 
The passage in the Bellum Africanum fits Lepcis better than it does 
Leptis, if one allow that the author might have been thinking of the 
types of impositions rather than of geography, as was said above, and 
the passage in Plutarch’s Life of Caesar also fits Lepcis better than 
Leptis, if it be true that Lepcis was guilty of hostile acts, for then it 
could be spoken of as subdued. As Gesell has shown, Lepcis and its 
environs could have produced enough oil if the available territory 
was being used. Livy implies that Lepcis was the chief center of a 
region, so that Lepcis would fit Caesar’s statement that ‘“‘a region” 
was to yield the oil. If Lepcis was allied to Juba, Caesar could have 
said that “a region” would yield the grain and oil, even if the grain 
came from Numidia and the oil from Lepcis, for both places would 
have been part of the hostile combination. 

Since there are so many difficuities in the way of assuming that 
Leptis is meant and since the assumption that Lepcis was meant 
accords with such evidence as we have, it is safer to regard the passage 
in the Bellum Africanum as referring to Lepcis. 
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THE SIDUS IULIUM AND THE APOTHEOSIS 
OF CAESAR 


KENNETH SCOTT 


IROM July 20 to 30, 44 B.c., Octavian celebrated the ludi Vic- 

toriae Caesaris in the course of which the sidus Iuliwm made its 

appearance.! Octavian in his Commentarii de vita sua describes 
the phenomenon in these words: 

On the very days of my games a comet was seen for seven days in the north- 
ern section of the sky. It arose about the eleventh hour of the day and was 
bright and visible from all countries. The crowd believed that this constella- 
tion signified that the soul of Caesar had been received among the numina of 


the immortal gods. On this account this emblem was added to the likeness of 
his head which I presently consecrated in the forum.? 


The comet and its reception by the Roman populace decided the 
form in which the apotheosis of Caesar was explained by the govern- 
ment. Suetonius states that “Julius was borne off to the number of 
the gods not only by the words of those who voted the decree but by 
the belief of the crowd.” Then Suetonius tells of the appearance of 
the comet, of the belief that it was the soul of Caesar taken into 
heaven, and of the addition for this reason of a star to the head of a 
likeness of Caesar.* Pesce thinks that the statue mentioned by Augus- 
tus was probably that set up in the templum Divi Iuli in the Roman 
Forum—the temple vowed by the triumvirs in 42, completed at least 
by 34, and dedicated on August 18, 29 B.c.4 


1 Gennaro Pesce (‘‘Sidus Iulium,’’ Historia, VII [1933], 403) accepts the apparently 
mistaken remarks of Pliny (NH ii. 93) that the comet appeared during games celebrated 
in honor of Venus Genetrix. Mommsen, Gesamm. Schr., IV (Berlin: Weidmann, 1906), 
180-82; Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum (London: Wil- 
liam Clowes & Sons, 1910), II, 29, n. 1; T. Rice Holmes, The Architect of the Roman 
Empire (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928), I, 18 f.; Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman 
Emperor (Middletown: American Philological Association, 1931), pp. 89-90. 


2 Quoted by Pliny NH. ii. 93. Plutarch (Caesar 69. 3) mentions the comet as among 
divine manifestations and Seneca (Naturales quaestiones vii. 17. 2) also refers to it; cf. 
Baebius Macer, quoted by Servius Comm. in Verg. Buc. ix. 46-47. 


3 Vita Divi Tuli 88. 4 Op. cit., p. 403. 
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Dio Cassius recounts the appearance of the comet at the games, 
the assertion by some that it foretold the usual occurrences, but the 
belief of the majority that the sidus indicated that Caesar had become 
immortal and had been received into the number of the gods. He 
adds, moreover, that Octavian placed in the Temple of Venus a bronze 
statue of Caesar with a star upon his head. No one dared prevent 
this act through fear of the people.® 

Servius mentions a third statue of the deified Julius, this time one 
with a golden star on the head which Augustus set up on the Capito- 
line. On the base were the words: Caesari emitheo.® Elsewhere, Servius, 
after recounting the appearance of the comet “‘at the funeral games of 
Caesar,” states that it was thought, Augusto persuadente, to be the 
constellation of Caesar. ‘‘For,’’ continues Servius, “fon this account 
Augustus added this star to all the statues which he set up to the 
divinity of Caesar. And Augustus himself began to have a star rep- 
resented on his helmet in honor of his father.” Thus we know of 
three distinct images of the deified Julius on whose head Augustus 
placed a star, and we have the word of Servius that such a stella was 
placed on all statues of Julius which his heir had erected to his di- 
vinity. Augustus’ actions in these matters, as well as Servius’ state- 
ment that the star of Julius was also depicted on Augustus’ helmet, 
support the words Augusto persuadente, the assertion that popular 
belief in the apotheosis of Julius as a constellation was encouraged by 
Augustus. 

Dio, as has been stated above, maintained that some persons inter- 
preted the appearance of the comet as foretelling unusual occurrences.*® 
Servius writes that “certain people thought that the comet was re- 
lated to the glorification of the young Caesar [Octavian]’’ and that 
the soothsayer Vulcanius publicly declared that the comet “signified 
the end of the ninth age and the beginning of the tenth.”’® Similarly, 
Pliny tells how Augustus considered the comet “favorable to him- 
self”; and, in spite of his public recognition of the comet as a sign 


Sxlv. 7. 1-2. 7 Comm. in Verg. Aen. viii. 681. 
6 Comm. in Verg. Buc. ix. 46-47. § Cf. n. 5. 


®* Comm. in Verg. Buc. ix. 46-47. The account of Vulcanius, at least, was taken from 
the second book of Augustus’ Commentarii. 
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that Julius had been received in heaven, Augustus “‘interiore gaudio 
sibi illum natum seque in eo nasci interpretatus est; et, si verum fate- 
mur, salutare id terris fuit.’”!° And, in like manner, Servius explains 
the comet as foretelling joy to all peoples: ‘‘Dicitur apparuisse eo 
tempore quo est Augustus sortitus imperium: tune denique gaudia 
omnibus gentibus futura sunt nuntiata.’”’! 

Thus there appear to be two explanations of the comet: the stand— 
unofficial but both agreeable and useful to Octavian—that the phe- 
nomenon foretold the coming of a new golden age and revealed him 
as the bringer of peace, security, and prosperity to a war-weary world. 
This side of the picture has in recent years been ably discussed by a 
number of scholars” and need not be treated here. As for the other 
explanation, Pliny, as has been seen, is in agreement with Servius’ 
view that Augustus “‘stated that the star was that of his father” and 
that Augustus “willed that it be the soul of his father.”* In other 
words, there was an official stand taken by Octavian, namely, that 
the comet revealed the apotheosis of Caesar. This was the belief Au- 
gustus encouraged by placing a star on the heads of statues of the 
deified Julius, and it is with this official explanation that we are now 
concerned. 

Pesce has cited three sculptural reliefs which he believes show 
Divus Iulius with the sidus. The first is a relief from Carthage, now 
in the museum of Algiers. In the center is represented Mars Ultor; 
to his right stands Venus accompanied by Cupid; to Mars’s left stands 
a very youthful figure, above whose forehead is a hole, probably in- 
tended for the insertion of a star. This figure has been interpreted as 
Julius Caesar.'* This figure, however, seems to bear no resemblance 

10 NA ii. 94. 1 Comm. in Verg. Aen. x. 272. 


122E. Norden, Die Geburt des Kindes (Leipzig-Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1924); W. 
Weber, Der Prophet und sein Gott (Leipzig: Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1925); H. 
Wagenvoort, Vergils vierte Ekloge und das Sidus Iulium (‘‘Mededeelingen der ko- 
ninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeelingen Letterkunde,” Deel LXVII, Ser. 
A, No. 1 [1929]) ; A. Alféldi, ‘‘Der neue Weltherrscher,”’ Hermes, LXV (1930), 369-84 and 
esp. 373 and 380-82; Taylor, op. cit., pp. 91-92. 


13 Comm. in Verg. Buc. ix. 46. 


14 Pesce, op. cit., pp. 409-10; ef. S. Gsell, ‘‘Les Statues du temple de Mars Ultor & 
Rome,” Rev. arch., XXXIV (1899), 37-43; S. Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs (Paris: 
Leroux, 1912), II, 1, 2; A. Schulten, ‘‘Archiologische Neuigkeiten aus Nordafrika,”’ 
Arch. Anz. (1899), pp. 73-75; P. Wuilleumier, Musée d’Alger, Supplément (Paris: 
Leroux, 1928), p. 40. 
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to Julius Caesar. I am inclined to agree with the view expressed by 
Mrs. Strong that the identification with Julius is difficult to accept." 

The second relief cited by Pesce is a relief with members of the 
Julio-Claudian family in the Museo of San Vitale in Ravenna. The 
central figure, which is of the same type as that just discussed in the 
relief of Algiers and which also has the hole above the forehead, is 
assumed by Pesce to be Julius Caesar.'* It seems much more probable 
that the figure in question represents, as Poulsen suggests,!’ Marcellus 
handing the parazonium to his successor, Agrippa. 

The third and last relief is one published first by Pesce. It comes 
from Anzio and is now in the Museo civico of Velletri. It shows in 
profile the head of a person—according to Pesce, Julius Caesar—facing 
left toward a comet in the field. An inscription, Divus Caesar Augus- 
tus, is, according to Pesce, evidently of later date.'* After comparison 
with profiles of Augustus and Julius on the coinage, it seems equally 
likely that the figure was intended to represent Augustus, as the in- 
scription would indicate. It is, then, my opinion that of the alleged 
sculptured representations of Divus Iulius with his sidus cited by 
Pesce, none can be interpreted with certainty as Julius, two possibly 
represent Marcellus, and the third Augustus. 

There exist, however, three engraved gems of ancient origin, which 
show Caesar with the star. Two of these are incised carnelians of the 
Augustan period, formerly in the Stosch Collection and now in the 
Berlin Antiquarium.'® On both, Caesar’s head, surrounded by laurel, 
is shown in profile, and in the field, before the forehead, a star. Behind 

15 Cambridge Anc. Hist., Plates, IV (Cambridge: University Press, 1934), 136. 
Mrs. Strong gives the youth of the figure as a reason for rejecting the identification with 
Caesar. It may be added that the star as a symbol of divinity could have been used for 
other deceased members of the imperial house, for example, Marcellus, even though 


they were not formally deified. Coins show Augustus in the act of placing a star upon 
the head of a statue of Agrippa, who never received official apotheosis. 

16 Op. cit., p. 410. Cf. Bernoulli, Rémische Ikonographie (Berlin-Stuttgart: W. Spe- 
mann, 1882-94), II, Part I, 254 ff. and Pl. 6; E. Strong, La Scultura romana (Rome: 
Alinari, 1923-26), p. 95 and Fig. 65; Reinach, op. cit., III, 128, n. 1; CAH, Pl. IV, 
p. 160. 

17 Portratstatuen in norditalienischen Provinzmuseen (‘‘Historisk-filologiske Meddelel- 
ser udgivne af det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab,’’ XV, No. 4 [1928]), pp. 61 ff. 


18 Op. cit., pp. 410-11, Fig. 1. 


1° Furtwiingler, Antike Gemmen (Leipzig-Berlin: Gesecke & Devrient, 1900), Pl. 47; 
and Pesce, op. cit., p. 406. 
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the neck is a lituus. The third gem is a carnelian reputedly found in a 
Roman tomb at Pantanella dei Palieri in the Bourbon period and now 
in the possession of Signora Palieri-Del Vecchio.2° On the gem is in- 
cised the head of Julius Caesar in profile facing left. To the left, in 
the field, at the altitude of the brow is incised a comet. 

Further and conclusive evidence of Augustus’ desire to spread the 
fame of the comet and its significance for the deification of Caesar is 
to be found in the coinage, where the sidus Iulium is represented. 
Pesce maintains that the earliest example of the sidus in the coinage 
occurs in 38 B.c.,2 but I agree with Alféldi® that it is in 44 B.c., 
shortly after the appearance of the comet. The sestertius which he 
gives as an example was minted by the moneyer Bucca in 44 and 
shows on the obverse the head of Diana and on the reverse a star of 
six rays.** 

The moneyer P. Sepullius Macer refers, I believe, to the Julian 
star. A denarius struck by him bears on the obverse the head of 
Julius Caesar, laureate; the reverse shows Venus Victrix standing l., 
holding Victory in r. hand and leaning with |. on scepter, which rests 
on a star of six rays.24 Grueber’s only comment is that the star is a 
frequent adjunct of Venus. This is, to be sure, possible; but, on the 
evidence of other coins struck by the same moneyer, it seems more 
probable that the star is a reference to the sidus Iuliwm rather than 
to the constellation Venus. Denarii of Sepullius Macer show on the 
obverse the head of Julius Caesar, r., laureate; behind, star of eight 
rays; the reverse shows the type of Venus Victrix, standing 1., holding 
Victory in r. hand and leaning |. on scepter, which rests on a star of 
eight rays.” The star of obverse and reverse must, it seems, be the 
same, and probably it is the sidus Iuliwm. The obverse of a denarius 


20 Pesce, op. cit., p. 402. 

21 Op. cit., p. 404. 

2 Op. cit., p. 373: “Das Gestirn Caesars erscheint schon 44 auf den Miinzen—(so 
z.B. auf dem Sesterz Taf. Abb. 5).’’ Grueber (I, 545) thinks the coin was issued after 
Caesar’s death and (p. 547) that the star may relate to the decree of the senate that 
Caesar should be ranked among the gods or that it may be the planet Venus. 


23 Grueber, I, 547, No. 4163 (Pl. LIV, 14). 


24 Grueber, I, 547, No. 4164 (Pl. LIV, 15). Similar are denarii ascribed to this year 
(ibid., I, 548-49, Nos. 4168 and 4175 [Pl. LIV, 18]). 


% Ibid., p. 548, Nos. 4165-66 (Pl. LIV, 16). 
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also minted by Sepullius shows a star of six rays,® once more, in all 
probability, the Julian comet. 

In 40 B.c. coins were struck to commemorate the reconciliation 
which took place in that year between Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
and Marcus Antonius. One, an aureus, shows on the obverse the head 
of Antony and the lituus; on the reverse appears a prow, r.; above, a 
star of sixteen rays.?7 Two denarii reveal a similar type, with the 
difference that one denarius has on the reverse above the prow a star 
of fourteen rays* and the other a star of seven rays.*® The star above 
the prow has been explained by Borghesi with considerable probabil- 
ity as the sidus Iulium placed there by Ahenobarbus to show that he 
had abandoned the cause of the Pompeians for that of the triumvirs.*° 

In the year 38 B.c. an aureus shows the head of Octavian on the 
obverse, and on the reverse Venus Genetrix, seated 1. on a cippus, 
holding a dove in her r. hand, and with her 1. arm encircling Cupid, 
who hovers at her side.*! Another aureus of the same year bears the 
inscription M. AGRIPPA. COS. DESIG. on the reverse, and on the 
obverse honors Venus’ deified descendant, Julius Caesar, whose head 
is portrayed r., laureate, with slight beard; before forehead, star. 
The star surely represents the sidus Iuliwm and refers to the apotheo- 
sis of Julius.** 

The reverse type of an aureus and of denarii issued about 36 B.c., 
probably in Africa, represents a temple of four columns, within which 
is the statue of Julius Caesar holding the lituus; the pediment of the 

> temple is ornamented with a star, and the frieze is inscribed DIVO. 
IVL.; on the 1. is a lighted altar.*4 The star of the aureus shows six 

26 Ibid., No. 4167 (Pl. LIV, 17). 

27 Ibid., II, 494, No. 111 (Pl. CXIII, 6). 

28 Tbid., p. 495, No. 112 (Pl. CXIII, 7). 29 Tbid., No. 113 (Pl. CXIII, 8). 

30 (Euvres (Paris: Imprimerie impériale, 1864), II, 50-54; he also (p. 51) speaks of 
a reverse with a star of eight rays above the prow. Grueber (II, 494-95) does not find 
the explanation of Borghesi ‘‘quite satisfactory’ and says the same of the thesis of 
Vaillant (Num. imp. praestant., p. 11) that the star denoted the name of the admiral’s 
ship and also of Havercamp’s explanation that the star signified the sun and that the 
coins were struck at Rhodes, where there was a special cult of the sun-god. 

31 Grueber, I, 583, No. 4277 (Pl. LVII, 19). 

8 Tbid., II, 411, No. 102 (Pl. CV, 8). 

33 Tbid., p. 412 n.; and Pesce, op. cit., p. 404. 
34 Grueber, II, 580-81, Nos. 32-37 (cf. Pl. CX XII, 4 and 5). 
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rays, and that on the denarius (No. 34) eight rays. The star is un- 
doubtedly the sidus Iulium, and the temple, Grueber suggests,* that 
of Divus Iulius, begun in 33 B.c. in the Forum on the spot where 
Caesar’s body was burned, and dedicated in 29. Denarii of about the 
years 29-27 B.c. show what is probably the temple of Divus Julius 
actually completed. The reverse represents a temple surrounded by 
a balustrade; the pediment is surmounted by a figure of Victory and 
ornamented with crockets; an armed figure stands at each angle; it 
is inscribed IMP CAESAR; within the pediment are figures (Venus 
seated between two birds?).** If the figure of the pediment is really 
Venus, it is significant to note that the two coin types connect Venus 
in one case and the sidus Julium in the other with the deified Julius, 
and both ideas corresponded to the desires of Octavian. 

A type of denarius minted in the East between 31 and 29 B.c. shows 
a head of Octavian, r., on the obverse. The reverse associates both 
Venus and the sidus Iulium with Divus Iulius, for Venus Victrix is 
represented standing r., half-turned from the spectator, with her robe 
falling below her waist; she leans on a column and holds a helmet in 
her r. hand and a transverse spear in the |.; a shield, on which is an 
eight-rayed star, leans against the column on |.; the inscription is 
CAESAR DIVI F.*?7 This same circular shield, inscribed CAESAR, 
forms the reverse type of denarii of about 29-27 B.c.; on the central 
boss of the shield is an eight-rayed star; the shield lies on a spear 
and a sword, crossed. The obverse type is a head of Mars, facing to the 
right.*® Mars and the shield are interpreted, as Grueber says, as “‘a 
tribute to the generalship of the Imperator.’’** In any event it seems 
obvious that the shield is the same as that decorated with the sidus 
Tulium and represented with Venus Victrix on the reverse of the 
denarius*® minted in the East between 31 and 29 B.c. There is, there- 
fore, a reference to Mars and Venus, both associated with Julius 


35 Tbid., p. 580; ef. Pesce, op. cit., p. 404. 


86 Grueber, I, 16, Nos. 4358-59 (Pl. LX, 3-4). Cf. Platner and Ashby, Topographical 
Dictionary of Rome (London: Oxford University Press, 1929), pp. 286-88. 


37 Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1923), I, 98, Nos. 599-601 (Pl. XIV, 16 and 17); cf. Grueber, II, 10, 
Nos. 4333-34 (Pl. LIX, 8-9). 


38 Mattingly, I, 105, Nos. 644-46 (Pl. XV, 18); cf. Grueber, II, 17, Nos. 4368-70. 
39 Ibid., p. 14. 40 Cf. above, n. 37. 
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Caesar, and to his comet in some connection with Venus—a connec- 
tion which will be explained below. 

In this earlier period of Augustus’ reign there may be another allu- 
sion to the sidus in connection with Augustus’ natal sign—the capri- 
corn—for Mattingly mentions a coin minted in the East between 27 
and 20 B.c. and showing on the reverse a capricorn, r., above which 
is a star.“ 

In 17 B.c. Augustus celebrated the ludi saeculares, and in this con- 
nection emphasis was placed upon the sidus Iuliwm, which had been 
interpreted as marking at the same time the apotheosis of Julius 
Caesar and the beginning of the new golden age. Coinage issued by 
the moneyer M. Sanquinius in 17 B.c. shows on the obverse a herald, 
standing |. wearing a long:robe:reaching to his ankles and a helmet 
with two long feathers and holding a winged caduceus upright in r. 
hand and around shield, on which is a six-pointed star; the inscription 
is AVGVST. DIVI. F. LVDOS. SAE. On the reverse is the youthful 
head, laureate, r., of Julius Caesar; above his head is a comet with 
four rays and a tail.*? Other coins of the same moneyer have a similar 
reverse, that is, a youthful head of Julius Caesar with the comet 
above, but the obverse represents the head of Augustus instead of the 
herald.*% 

The comet above the head of the deified Julius is the sidus Iulium, 
and it seems that the six-pointed star on the shield of the herald at 
the ludi saeculares may also represent the comet. The appearance of 
the Julian comet above the head of the deified Caesar on the coinage 
of 17 B.c. suggests some connection with the secular games. Likewise 
denarii of 18-17 B.c. have as a reverse type a comet with eight rays 
and tail and DIVVS IVLIVS as the accompanying inscription.“ 
This evidence of remarkable interest in the deified Julius and his comet 
on coinage celebrating, or issued at the time of, the ludi saeculares 


41 Op. cit., I, 107 n. 


@ Mattingly, I, 13, Nos. 69-70 (Pls. II, 19-20, and III, 1); ef. Grueber, II, 78-79, 
Nos. 4583-84. Grueber incorrectly dates the emission as about 12 B.c. 


43 Mattingly, I, 13, Nos. 71--73, and p. civ; ef. Grueber, II, 79, Nos. 4585-87 (Pl. 
LXVIII, 5). 


44 Mattingly, I, 59, Nos. 323-28 (Pl. VI, 6-8); 63, No. 357 (Pl. VII, 9); cf. Grueber, 
II, 29, No. 4416 (Pl. LXII, 4), and n. 1; 421-22, Nos. 135-40 (Pl. CVI, 9-11) and 
421, n. 1. 
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would seem to justify the suggestion that the star on the shield of 
the herald at the games was also the sidus Julium. Had not the sooth- 
sayer Vulcanius said that the comet signified the end of the ninth age 
and beginning of the tenth?‘ The symbol of the sidus Julium on the 
shield of the herald who proclaimed the games would, then, be most 
appropriate. After this occasion the sidus appears no more on the 
coinage during the reign of Augustus.“ 

But perhaps the most ample explanation of the sidus Iulium is to 
be found in writers of the time of Augustus and Tiberius, for they 
serve as a text to complement the use of the comet in the art of the 
time. 

Horace, having sung of the gods and next of heroes of ancient 


Rome, exclaims: 
.... micat inter omnes 
Iulium sidus, velut inter ignes 
luna minores.*? 


His contemporary, Propertius, in lines on the death of Marcellus, bids 
the body of Marcellus, devoid of his soul, be carried to the ferryman 
of the Styx. For the soul, in the words of the poet, “has departed to 
the stars from the road of men by the way by which Claudius, victor 
of the land of Sicily, and Caesar went.’’*® It is to be noted that here 
the soul of Marcellus is not buried and taken to Hades, but only his 
empty body. The soul, like that of Caesar, has gone to the stars. 
Velleius Paterculus expressed in prose the same ideas about Augus- 
tus—the fact that his immortal soul went to heaven and the clear dis- 
tinction between the body, which was given human honors, and the 
soul (or nwmen), which received divine honors. *® 


45 Servius, Comm. ad Verg. Ecl. ix. 46. 


46 Pesce (op. cit., p. 404) mentions a type of the moneyer L. Lentulus, who, according 
to Pesce, is seen on the reverse in the act of placing a star upon the head of a standing 
statue of Julius Caesar. The type is that cited by Grueber (II, 102, Nos. 4674-75 
[Pl. LX XII, 3]) and Mattingly (I, 26, No. 124 [Pl. IV, 14]). This coinage, however, is 
not of the year 17 B.c., as Pesce maintains, but rather of the year 12 B.c. Mattingly 
(I, evii), moreover, is certainly correct in interpreting the reverse type as showing 
Augustus placing a star above a statue of Agrippa. 

47 Carm. i. 12. 46-48. 48 iii. 18. 31-34. 

49 ii, 123. 2: ‘(Cum omnem curam fata vincerent, in sua resolutus initia Pompeio 
Apuleioque consulibus septuagesimo et sexto anno animam caelestem caelo reddidit”’; 
ii. 124. 3: “post redditum caelo patrem [Augustus] et corpus eius humanis honoribus, 
numen divinis honoratum..... 
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In his description of the battle of Actium, Propertius shows how 
Phoebus aids Octavian, and then he adds: 


At pater Idalio miratur Caesar ab astro: 
sum deus; est nostri sanguinis ista fides.®° 


Divus Iulius is thus shown dwelling in heaven in the Idalian astrum 
(= sidus Iulium), and the adjective Idalian, indicating the divine 
descent of the Julian family from Venus, is of significance, as will be 
shown below. 

Virgil, like Propertius, mentions the Julian constellation when he 
deals with Augustus in the battle of Actium: 


.... patriumque aperitur vertice sidus.*! 
Again, Virgil writes: 


Daphni, quid antiquos signorum suspicis ortus? 
ecce Dionaei processit Caesaris astrum, 
astrum, quo segetes gauderent frugibus et quo 
duceret apricis in collibus uva colorem.*? 


The sidus Iulium here suggests the coming of the golden age—a 
thought both flattering to the deified Julius and excellent propaganda 
for the new regime with its program of peace and prosperity. 
Finally, there may be in Virgil another reference to the deification 
and sidus of Julius. In the Fifth Eclogue Virgil has Menalcas say: 
Nos tamen haec quocumque modo tibi nostra vicissim 


dicemus, Daphnimque tuum tollemus ad astra; 
Daphnim ad astra feremus: amavit nos quoque Daphnis,®’ 


and, then, after a remark by Mopsus, Menalcas continues: 


Candidus insuetum miratur limen Olympi 
sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera Daphnis.*4 


Servius points out that some have thought that Julius Caesar is re- 

ferred to as Daphnis, and in that case in lines 51-52 the words 

“Daphnimque tuum tollemus ad astra; Daphnim ad astra feremus”’ 

refer to the apotheosis of Caesar.» The lines which immediately fol- 
80 iv. 6. 59-60. 


51 Aen. viii. 681. Servius’ comment would indicate that these words are inspired, in 
part at least, by the fact that Octavian had the sidus represented on his helmet. 


8 Buc. ix. 46-49. 547]. 56-57. 
83 LL]. 50-52. 55 Comm. in Verg. Buc. v. 20, 50, and 56. 
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low suggest once more the golden age of peace—the theme which we 
have seen above in connection with the sidus Iuliwm in the Ninth 
Eclogue and which is most marked in the Fourth Eclogue. 

It is to be noted that the patron goddess of Julius Caesar was his 
divine ancestress, Venus. At an early age his interest in that goddess 
was manifested in the funeral oration which he delivered over his 
aunt Julia. He stressed the descent of the Julian family from the 
ancient kings and from the goddess Venus.** At the battles of Phar- 
salus and Munda his watchword was ‘‘Venus Victrix,’’ and at Phar- 
salus he vowed he would build a temple to her at Rome as the “Bringer 
of Victory” if all went well.5” And his signet ring bore a figure of 
Venus Victrix.** In 46 B.c. he dedicated in the Forum Iulium a temple 
to Venus Genetrix and celebrated her festival.®® 

In another way Caesar showed his devotion to Venus, just as 
Domitian did later in the case of his patron deity, Minerva, namely, 
by representing her on his coinage. Aurei of the year 45 B.c. show 
the bust of Venus on the obverse;®® bronzes have on the obverse a 
head of the goddess;*! denarii have an obverse type with the bust 
of Venus and with Cupid behind her neck. Another type of denarius 
also shows Venus Genetrix with Cupid; and in this type her hair is 
rolled back and collected into a knot behind, which is ornamented 
with a star of eight rays; this star, according to Grueber, may repre- 
sent the constellation Venus.*®* 

In the following year, 44 B.c., the moneyer M. Mettius places the 
head of Julius on the obverse of denarii and on the reverse Venus 
Victrix.** Another moneyer of the same year, L. Aemilius Bucca, coins 
denarii with the head of Caesar on the obverse and Venus Victrix on 
the reverse. Other representations of Venus as Victrix or Genetrix 


56 Suetonius Caesar 6. 

87 Appian BC ii. 10. 68; 15. 104. 

58 Dio Cassius xliii. 43. 59 Platner and Ashby, op. cit., p. 226. 
60 Grueber, I, 540, Nos. 4129-31 (Pls. LIII, 19, and LIV, 1). 

61 Tbid., p. 541, Nos. 4132-34 (Pl. LIV, 2 and 3). 

8 Tbid., II, 369, Nos. 89-92 (Pl. CI, 10). 

63 Tbid., pp. 368-69, No. 86 (Pl. CI, 9). 

64 Thid., I, 543-44, Nos. 4137-48 (Pl. LIV, 5-6). 

65 Tbid., p. 545, Nos. 4152-54 (Pl. LIV, 8-9) and 4155-56 (Pl. LIV, 10). 
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on coinage issued after Julius’ death have been discussed above, and 
they testify to the association of Venus with her devotee and de- 
scendant Julius—the association dear to Caesar during his lifetime and 
stressed after his death by his heir, Octavian, and by writers who were 
sympathetic to the Caesarian party. Hence we may credit the views 
of two staunch supporters of the Julio-Claudian family, namely, Ovid 
and Valerius Maximus, as expressing the official version of the death 
and ascension to heaven of Julius. Their full explanations supplement 
the evidence already presented. From their works we may learn the 
formula approved by Octavian to explain the apotheosis of Julius 
Caesar. 

Ovid explains the deification of Caesar as due in part to the efforts 
of his ancestress and patron deity, Venus. In the Consolatio ad Liviam 
the deification of the two Caesars, Julius and Augustus, is promised 
to Venus by the Fates. The authorship of the Consolatio is, to be 
sure, open to question,®* and it might, therefore, be contended that this 
does not represent the idea of Ovid. In the Metamorphoses, however, 
when Venus complains of the approaching murder of Caesar, Jupiter 
reveals the tablet of the Fates where it is written that Venus and 
Augustus® bring it to pass that Caesar ‘“‘come to heaven as a god and 
be worshiped in temples.’’?° 

In the Metamorphoses, Helenus prophesies to Aeneas that ‘“‘one 
born from the race of Iulus will make Rome the mistress of the world, 
and when earth has made use of him, the abodes of heaven will enjoy 
Caesar, while heaven will be his death.””! Another passage, this time 
in the Fasti, would have the reader believe that Caesar knew of his 
coming ascension to heaven, for Ovid writes that Julius corrected 
the confusion in the Roman calendar because ‘“‘he wished to learn in 
advance of the heaven that was promised to him and did not desire 
as a god to enter an abode unfamiliar to him.’’” 


6 Pp. 261-63. 67 L]. 243-46. 

68 Cf. Scott, ‘Emperor Worship in Ovid,’’ TAPA, LXI (1930), 48, n. 22. 
69 In the Fasti ii. 144 Ovid writes that Augustus made his father caelestis. 
70 Metamorphoses xv. 818. 


71 xv. 446-49. Note mention of Caesar’s descent from Iulus, which, of course, sug- 
gests Venus. 


72 iii. 157-60. 
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The actual manner of Caesar’s ascension, moreover, is recorded 
twice by Ovid. In the Metamorphoses Jupiter issues this command to 
Venus to immortalize Julius: 

Hanc animam interea caeso de corpore raptam 
fac iubar, ut semper Capitolia nostra forumque 
divus ab excelsa prospectet Iulius aede!”* 


Venus is thus charged to take the soul—in distinction to the body— 
and make of it a constellation (iubar). Then Ovid continues: 
Vix ea fatus erat, media cum sede senatus 
constitit alma Venus nulli cernenda suique 
Caesaris eripuit membris nec in aera solvi 
passa recentem animam caelestibus intulit astris 
dumque tulit, lumen capere atque ignescere sensit 
emisitque sinu: luna volat altius illa 
flammiferumque trahens spatioso limite crinem 
stella micat natique videns bene facta fatetur 
esse suis maiora et vinci gaudet ab illo.”4 


It was Venus, therefore, who in this account snatched the soul from 
the body and bore it aloft where it became a comet. 

With considerable inconsistency, perhaps justifiable in a poet, Ovid 
elsewhere gives a similar account of the ascension of Julius but makes 
Vesta, not Venus, the goddess who bears up the soul of the dictator. 
Ovid has Vesta utter these words concerning the slaying of Caesar: 

.... meus fuit ille sacerdos, 
sacrilegae telis me petiere manus. 
ipsa virum rapui simulacraque nuda reliqui: 
quae cecidit ferro, Caesaris umbra fuit. 
ille quidem caelo positus Iovis atria vidit 
et tenet in magno templa dicata foro.” 
The real hero was, then, carried away, and only an empty likeness 
was left to fall by the daggers of the liberators. We find, too, in Ovid 
a comparison between the deification of Caesar and that of Quirinus, 
Liber, and Alcides.7* These demigods had attained heaven through 
their virtues, and, as we shall learn from Valerius Maximus, Julius 
had won immortality by the same means, and Ovid’s comparison 
probably was motivated by this idea. 
73 xv, 840-42. 75 Fasti iii. 699-704. 
4). 843-51. 76 Amores iii. 8. 51-52. 
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In his collection of memorable deeds and sayings Valerius Maxi- 
mus, writing under Tiberius, often takes occasion to refer to Julius 
Caesar. Like his contemporary, Velleius Paterculus, he was a partisan 
of the Caesars and, like the court poets, he adopts the formulas of 
court flattery and follows the official version in matters pertaining to 
the ruling house. 

Thus Valerius considers Caesar’s murder a taeterrimum factum™ 
and proclaims Brutus the assassin of his own virtues more than of the 
pater patriae, for “uno.... facto et illas [virtutes] in profundum 
praecipitavit et omnem sui nominis memoriam inexpiabili detestatione 
perfudit.’’7® Indeed, he worships and calls upon the deified Caesar as 
a divinity: “Tuas aras tuaque sanctissima templa, dive Luli, veneratus 
oro ut propitio ac faventi numine tantorum casus virorum sub tui 
exempli praesidio ac tutela delitescere patiaris.’’” 

With the flattery also found in court poets of the Empire, Valerius 
speaks of Julius Caesar as a divinus princeps;*® “divine” also are 
Caesar’s animus,®! opera,” manus,** vires,§* ardor, beneficitum,® and 
opes.*" Likewise he refers to the dictator as ““Divus .... Iulius, quam 
caelestis numinis tam etiam humani ingenii perfectissimum colu- 
men,’’®§ or as the caelestis pater of Augustus.®® It was, according to 
Valerius, no other deity than Caesar who was seen, humano habitu 
augustior,®° by C. Cassius at Philippi and who there exacted from 
Cassius the penalty due his heavenly (caelestibus) wounds.” Similarly, 
the caeleste numen avenged his capture by the pirates through their 
crucifixion.” 

Valerius, then, accepted the apotheosis of Caesar®* and in the form 
wished by Augustus, namely, as a new constellation, clarissimum mundi 


77 iii, 2. 15. 


78 vi, 4. 5. &y. 1. 10. Six, T1.4. 
791, 6. 13. 83 iii. 2. 23. 87 ix, 2. 4. 

80 y. 2. 1037.2. Six, 15, 1. 88 viii. 9. 3. 
81 ii, 10. 7. 85 iii. 2. 19. 89 vii. 6. 6. 


90]. 8. 8; ef. G. Hirst, “‘The Significance of Augustior as applied to Hercules and to 
Romulus,”’ AJP, XLVII (1926), 347-57. 


1 vi. 8. 4. 


vi. 9. 15. 


%3 He writes (ix. 15. 1) of Caesar as caelo receptus. 
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sidus* and siderum clarum decus.* Valerius mentions how the ancient 
Romans at banquets sang of the deeds of their ancestors and says 
that no school is superior to this for training the youth, for, he con- 
tinues, “inde .... caeli clarissima pars, divi fulserunt Caesares,’”’ with 
reference, of course, to Julius and Augustus. 

But most important is the manner of the apotheosis of Julius as 
recounted by Valerius, for it coincides with the version of Ovid and 
beyond doubt with the official theory desired by Augustus. The par- 
ricide committed by the liberators is explained by Valerius as the 
act of those “‘who, while they desired to remove you from the number 
of men, added you to the council of the gods.”’*? The real Caesar was 
divine and only the body could be injured, for with these words 
Valerius apostrophizes the assassin Cassius: “Indeed, O Cassius, you 
did not kill Caesar; for divinity cannot be extinguished by any vio- 
lence: but, by violating one who still was making use of a mortal 
body, you deserved to have a god so hostile to you.’’% 

The same distinction between the mortal body and the divine soul 
is made again by Valerius in an account of the murder of Caesar. 
Julius was violated (violatus) by the many daggers of the parricides, 
and at the very moment when his divine spirit was separated from 
his mortal body (‘‘quo divinus spiritus mortali discernebatur a cor- 
pore’’), with both hands he drew down his toga to cover the lower 
part of his body. Valerius exclaims, ‘In this manner not mortal men 
expire, but immortal gods seek again their own abode.”’*? 

After his account of Calpurnia’s dream, which Caesar disregarded, 
Valerius remarks on the fact that both Julius and Augustus attained 
divinity. Then he adds: 

Sed iam alter [Julius] operibus suis aditum sibi ad caelum struxerat, alteri 
[Augustus] longus adhuc terrestrium virtutum orbis restabat. Quapropter ob 
hoc tantummodo impendentem mutationem status cognosci, ab illo etiam 
deferri di immortales voluerunt, ut aliud caelo decus daretur, aliud promit- 
teretur.!0° 
There is to be no death for Julius but merely a mutatio status—an 
approach to heaven which he had prepared by his works. And that 
“vi. 9. 15. 

% iii, 2. 19. 971, 6. 13. iv. 5. 6. 
ii, 1. 10. 981, 8. 8 100, 7, 2. 
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Caesar’s works are his “‘virtues” is made clear when Valerius else- 
where writes of “C. Caesar, cuius virtutes aditum sibi in caelum 
struxerunt.”?}% 

It is clear, then, that the chance appearance of a comet when he 
was celebrating the games of Victoria Caesaris suggested to Octavian 
the official form in which the deification of Julius Caesar was to be 
brought about. Unquestionably, Octavian was pleased at the belief 
of some that the comet heralded the coming of a new age, a golden 
age of peace and plenty. But at the same time he encouraged the 
belief that the comet signified that the soul of Caesar had been carried 
off to heaven. Propaganda to further this belief is found in the rep- 
resentations of Julius in statues and on coins and gems with the 
stella on or near his forehead. The same propaganda appears in the 
references to the sidus in the poets of the early Empire. Ovid and 
Valerius Maximus play their part and expound the thesis that Julius 
was a divinity and could not and did not perish at the hands of the 
liberators. Instead, access to heaven had been gained for him by his 
virtues—a theory long familiar to the ancient world and hence ac- 
ceptable to the Romans of the early Empire!’—and his soul was 
snatched up to heaven to be a constellation. Only a shell or wraith 
seemed to perish. Such was the convenient pattern for apotheosis 
fashioned by Julio-Claudian propaganda and therefore of the greatest 
importance for subsequent deifications. 
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101 yi, 9. 15. 


102 Cf. Scott, ‘‘The Elder and Younger Pliny on Emperor Worship,” TAPA, LXIII 
(1932), 165. 











NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


ODYSSEUS’ LIVESTOCK 


It is evident to any reader of the Odyssey that the “palace” of Odysseus, 
as described in the poem, is not in all its appointments very palatial. From 
some indications it seems more like a farmhouse. In particular there are two 
passages in the seventeenth book from which it has been inferred that the 
structures opening on the courtyard included stables or other inclosures for 
large numbers of animals. Lines 170 f.: 

GAN’ Gre 67 Seiarvnotos Env Kai érnrvbe ura 
mavrobev && aypav, oi S'Hryaryov of Td rapos Tep, 
(Medon suggested that the suitors eat dinner.) Lines 297-99: (the dog Argos lay) 
év TOAAR KOTpH, 7} Of TpoTapobe Ovpawy 
Huovew Te Body Te aus KExUT’, Op’ Gv ayouev 
Sudes ’Odvcojos réuevos wéeya KoTpnoortes. 


It is not quite certain whether the condition described in the second passage 
existed in the court or before its gate, but the former is more probable. There 
is, of course, no suggestion that there was enough dung for the complete 
manuring of Odysseus’ fields; there are, indeed, two words implying abun- 
dance, but abundance is relative, and the passage does not demand the 
assumption of a great number of animals. The two kinds of animals have 
been found puzzling, since mules in Ithaca are not mentioned elsewhere and 
cattle were apparently few in comparison with goats, sheep, and hogs. Mules 
and oxen were work animals, used for plowing and drawing carts. It is reason- 
able that animals used in work should have quarters on or near the court- 
yard, but they would not be many. 

According to Eumaios (xiv. 100-108), Odysseus had on the mainland 
twelve herds of cattle, twelve flocks of sheep, twelve of goats, and twelve of 
hogs. In Ithaca, on the borders of the island (éoxa71#), there were eleven 
flocks of goats and the hogs under his own care; no animals at the house are 
mentioned. From the flocks in Ithaca goats and hogs were daily sent to the 
suitors. On specific occasions hogs (xiv. 17-19; xx. 162-64) and goats (xvii. 
212; xx. 173-76) are said to have been sent to the suitors from the flocks on 
the island, and once (xx. 185-88) a cow and goats arrived from the mainland. 
These animals and the goats of xx. 173-76 were tied iz’ aifovon. It is abun- 
dantly clear that hogs and goats were not present at the homestead except 
when especially brought, and it appears that there were no inclosures near 
by in which goats or cattle could conveniently be kept until slaughtered. On 
one occasion Eumaios left the hogs xa’ épxea kada (xx. 162-64); the phrase 
is usually taken to denote the courtyard itself, and the adjective, as well 
as the practice with goats and cattle, renders this probable. 

As regards sheep, the matter is not so clear. The suitors killed them, 
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along with other animals, for their meals (ii. 56; xvii. 180; xx. 250), and their 
presence on the island could doubtless be assumed anyhow. Yet Eumaios 
does not mention them, and there is never mention of their arrival at the 
house. Possibly, then, there were sheepfolds at or near the house. However, 
this is a precarious argument from silence. Eumaios’ silence would seem to 
indicate, if anything, that there were no sheep on the island at all; and the 
mention of mules and oxen in xvii. 298 might be claimed as indicating, by 
silence, that no other animals were kept near them. 

Now what does xvii. 170 f. mean? The suitors were amusing themselves at 
Odysseus’ home just before, and so, it might appear, when “the flocks came 
in from all sides from the fields” (Murray) it must be understood that they 
came to Odysseus’ home. In the first place wa can quite well mean “ani- 
mals,” not ‘flocks,’ and may denote the animals brought for the suitors’ 
meal; but it must be admitted that this explanation, given by Ameis-Hentze 
and others, is not wholly satisfying, though the latter part of line 171 favors 
it. A better one is suggested by Samuel Butler: the flocks are, indeed, moving 
in the direction of the palace, but their goal is the town, not the palace spe- 
cifically; they are not Odysseus’ flocks, but his neighbors’, and are mentioned 
merely as an indication of the time. Were it not for the ézi in composition 
the expression would be closely analogous to the second line of Gray’s ‘‘Elegy,”’ 
in which the lowing herd wind and betoken the parting day but do not wind 
to any destination of interest to the poet. With éépxoua: there is usually a 
fairly definite goal or person or thing affected; still, Homer says érn\vOov 
pa (Odyssey ii. 107, and elsewhere), where the éwi apparently implies simply 
movement onward or succession, and possibly the word in our passage can 
be interpreted similarly. 

The homestead of Odysseus comprised quarters for working oxen and 


mules, no goats, no hogs, and probably no sheep. 
' F. P. Jounson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THREE NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE SATYRICON 
OF PETRONIUS! 


lil. 2.: nihil nimirum in his exercitationibus doctores peccant (“the teachers, 
of course, are not at all to blame in these performances”). Encolpius has been 
roundly criticizing the rhetorical schoois, and Agamemnon interrupts him to 
defend his profession. After complimenting Encolpius on his taste and sound 
sense, he remarks, nihil nimirum in his exercitationibus doctores peccant, or at 
least that is what Buecheler would have him say, for he has added nihil to 
the text. But nimirum is here used ironically; “the teachers, of course (nimi- 
rum), are at fault in these performances,” implying that they are not at all 
at fault, for Agamemnon later places the blame upon the parents. Nihil, 
therefore, is unnecessary. It is possible, of course, as Sage suggests in his 
note on this passage, that Agamemnon actually admits that the teachers are 
guilty, while at the same time disavowing responsibility. In either case nihil 
is not needed for the sense. 


1 The text is that of Franciscus Buecheler (revised by Heraeus; Berlin, 1922). 
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ix. 2: consedit puer super lectum et manantes lacrimas pollice extersit (“the 
boy sat down on the bed and wiped away the welling tears with his thumb’’). 
These words appear in the scene in which Encolpius, on his return home, 
finds Giton and Ascyltos together. The boy, by forcing his tears, pretends 
that Ascyltos has made improper advances to him. The manuscripts read 
expressit, which was emended to eztersit by Pithoeus (1539-96), and his emen- 
dation was followed by subsequent editors because (1) it seemed unlikely that 
Encolpius would have been perturbatus (ix. 3) if he had realized that Giton 
“forced” his tears and (2) because detergere and tergere appear elsewhere in 
similar situations, e.g., in Ovid’s Metamorphoses xiii. 132 and xiii. 746 (with 
pollice). 

Ettore Paratore in his Jl Satyricon di Petronio (II [Florence, 1933], 33) 
attempts to defend the reading eztersit. His arguments are as follows: (1) 
‘‘an commediante della forza di Gitone non avra avuto il bisogno di spremersi 
gli occhi per farne uscire qualche lacrimuccia, ma avra avuto gid pronto il 
pianto,” and (2) “si viene a creare in tal modo un parallelo, di non disprezzabile 
effeto, tra il principio di questo capitolo e quello del precedente.” A little 
reflection will dispose of both arguments. The first is purely gratuitous: Giton 
was, to be sure, a good comedian; but he could be a good comedian and still 
be unable to cause the tears to flow unaided. Indeed, it would take an un- 
usually good comedian to force the tears to flow, even with the aid of his 
thumb, and have his deception pass undetected. Probably Giton intended 


to create this illusion, but Encolpius, at the time of the telling of the story, 
realized that Giton had actually forced the tears. As to the second argument, 
there is no good reason why Giton should not have used different verbs in 
the two different situations; and to emend a text merely because there appears 
to be a “parallelo, di non disprezzabile effeto” is to carry the art of emenda- 
tion to absurdity, especially since the manuscript reading renders excellent 
sense. 


The reading expressit of the manuscripts should be retained (as is done by 
Sage) for the following reasons: (1) the manuscript reading renders excellent 
sense; (2) Encolpius is telling the story in retrospect and he had time, later, 
to discover that Giton was a past master in manufacturing emotional states 
(ef. esp. xci. 1-9); (3) the same verb is used in Terence Hunuchus i. 1. 22-23: 
una me hercle falsa lacrimula, / quam oculos terendo misere vix vi expresserit; 
and (4) it is more likely (though the opposite interpretation is not impossible) 
that Giton would have “forced” (expresserit) the tears than have “wiped 
them away” (eztersit) with his thumb. 

ix. 8: “non taces .... gladiator obscene, quem de * ruina harena dimisit?”’ 
These words are hurled by Ascyltos at Encolpius during a heated quarrel 
over Giton. Buecheler, following Tornaesius (1575), believes that there is a 
lacuna in the text between de and ruina. Gaspard Schopp, whose notes are 
contained in the edition of Gonsales de Salas (1629), suggested quem de harena 
ruina.2 Ludwig Gurlitt, in his Petronius Satiren (Berlin, 1923), p. 266, emends 


2 Petronius does not use the preposition de with dimittere (cf. xiii. 4: a turpissima 
suspicione dimiserat). 
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the text to quem delusum harena demisit and translates as follows (p. 59): 
“den die Arena mit Spott und Schmach entlassen hat.’’ This emendation, 
like that of Schopp, renders excellent sense, but it is the Latin of Gurlitt and 
not that of Petronius. Sage retains the manuscript reading quem de ruina 
harena but offers no interpretation of the words. Alfred Ernout, in his Pétrone 
({Paris, 1931], p. 7), retains the manuscript reading and translates as follows: 
“que l’aréne a revoyé aprés sa chute.” In translating de by “aprés,’”’ Ernout 
fails to realize that the preposition de in the sense “aprés” is not found in 
post-classical Latin except in the expression diem de die (“day after day” 
[Livy v. 48; xxv. 25; Justinus ii. 15. 6]) and that it is rare in this sense in 
classical Latin. Even the instances which are ordinarily cited of this sense 
of de may be otherwise explained, e.g., Lucretius i. 384: duo de (“as a result 
of’’); concursu corpora lata / si cita dissiliant (see Munro’s note); ibid. vi. 290: 
quo de (‘as a result of, because of’) concussu sequitur gravis imber et uber; 
Plautus Most. iii. 2. 8: non bonust somnus de (“arising from, caused by’’) 
prandio. In any case the rarity of its occurrence in this sense in the classical 
period and the fact that, in the post-classical period, the preposition is not 
to be found with this meaning except in one phrase diem de die are strongly 
against Ernout’s interpretation. 

In spite of numerous attempts to emend the text quem de ruina harena 
dimisit, no emendation is necessary, for the manuscript reading still renders 
good sense without the necessity of accepting Ernout’s doubtful interpreta- 
tion of de in the sense “aprés.” The preposition de is used in all periods of 
Latin literature in the sense ‘as a result of, because of’ (cf. Plautus Casina 
ii. 6. 63: de labore pectus tundit; Cicero Verr. ii. 1. 30: flebat uterque non de 
suo supplicio, sed pater de filii morte, de patris filius; Tacitus Hist. i. 34: facilius 
de odio creditur). It is this meaning which should be assigned to de in the 
clause quem de ruina harena dimisit (“whom the arena dismissed as a result 
of his downfall’’) referring probably to an actual fall from the pegma. 

Ext E. Burriss 
New York UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQuARE COLLEGE 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF SENECA 


The brilliant and meritorious Neue Senecastudien of Bertil Axelson (Lund, 
1939) is a provocative and inspiring research which marks considerable ad- 
vance in the progress of Senecan studies. The rapid sweep of the writer’s 
pen seems, however, occasionally to have carried him off the true course, 
and it is with this in view that the following discussions are presented. 


De ben. ii. 18. 5: Itaque eligendum est, a quo beneficium accipiam; et quidem 
diligentius quaerendus beneficii quam pecuniae creditor. huic enim reddendum 
est quantum accepi, et, si reddidi, solutus sum ac liber; at illi et plus solvendum 
est, et nihilo minus etiam relata gratia cohaeremus; debeo enim, cum reddidi, rursus 
incipere, manetque amicitia; et ut in amicitiam non reciperem indignum, sic ne 
in beneficiorum quidem sacratissimum ius, ex quo amicitia oritur. 
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Axelson (pp. 37-39) presents interesting and well-reasoned arguments to 
show that we should read debet for debeo. When B, he says, has returned the 
ball which A has served him (to employ the figure of Chrysippus, set forth by 
Seneca in Ben. ii. 17. 3), how can it be B’s turn again (rursus incipere) to 
serve? But what Axelson has overlooked is the comparison in the first part 
of the section under discussion. We are quits (solutus ac liber), Seneca says, 
once we have paid our debt to someone to whom we owe money; such is not 
the case when we are indebted not for pecunia but for a beneficium. Even 
after we have returned the ball, we must (to follow out the figure) begin our 
own serving; in other words, after we have repaid a beneficium, we must not 
stop there but must set up a new series of give-and-take. 

Ep. 41. 3: Si tibi occurrerit vetustis arboribus et solitam altitudinem egressis 
frequens lucus et conspectum caeli....summovens, illa proceritas silvae et 
secretum loci et admiratio umbrae in aperto tam densae atque continuae fidem 
tibi numinis faciet. si quis specus saxis penitus exesis montem suspenderit, .... 
animum tuum quadam religionis suspicione percutiet. 


Axelson (pp. 82 f.) upholds the text above, which is that of Hense, based 
in part on Codex p (occurrerit, as against occurrit of the other manuscripts) 
and in part on Madvig’s emendation of facit et of the manuscripts to faciet; 
Beltrami, on the other hand, reads occurrit....facit. Et..... Axelson is 
possibly right in supporting faciet on the basis of metrical considerations 
(K1. 1a), although this change is not absolutely necessary, even if the clausula- 
rhythm is a less desirable one (KI. 4); the present tense is unobjectionable, 
whether one reads occurrit or occurrerit (for the form si occurrerit .... , facit, 
ef. Draeger, II?, 713 f.; Hammelrath, Grammatisch-stilistische Beitrage zu dem 
prosdischen Schriften des L. Anndéus Seneca [Prog. Emmerich, 1895], pp. 2 f.; 
Bourgery, Sénéque prosateur (Paris, 1922], p. 365; Stolz-Schmalz', p. 773; 
Axelson, Senecastudien [Lund, 1933], p. 22). 

The reading of p (occurrerit) is defended by Axelson on the ground that 
occurrit could more easily have arisen from occurrerit by a loss of a syllable in 
copying than the other way around. However, he is forgetting the fact that 
throughout the pages immediately preceding the discussion of this passage, 
he has been pointing out instances where p, apparently without reason, is 
wont to add extra syllables. For the form si occurrit. . . . , faciet cf. Draeger, 
II?, 703 f., Bourgery, op. cit., p. 331; for examples from Seneca cf. Ep. 75. 6, 
85. 15; Ben. iv. 11. 2, v. 13. 2; Clem. i. 6. 1; and see Hammelrath, op. cit., 
pp. 6 f., and Hermann Mueck, Observationes criticae grammaticae in L. Annaei 
Senecae scripta philosophica (diss., Marburg, 1890), p. 19. For the form oc- 
currit....facit in a general sentence see Draeger, II?, 701 f.; cf. also Ep. 
24. 3 and 44. 3. 

Ep. 85. 29: Si ferrum intentatur cervicibus viri fortis, si pars subinde alia 
atque alia suffoditur, si viscera sua in sinu suo vidit, si ex intervallo, quo magis 
tormenta sentiat, repetitur et per adsiccata viscera recens demittitur sanguis: non 
timet? istum tu dices nec dolere? 


This is one of the many instances which Axelson presents as manifesting 
the so-called “psychological error” (Influenzfehler). The reading of the man- 
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uscripts—the second viscera in the passage cited above—he declares (pp. 
191 f.) to have no satisfactory meaning. Obviously, he asserts, with adsiccata 
we must expect vulnera (cf., e.g., Hp. 59. 12, sicct vulneris dolor), and so in 
fact Gronovius had long ago conjectured. The vulnera was replaced by viscera, 
which was a carryover from the viscera in the earlier part of the sentence. 
However, a closer examination of the text will assure us that in the context 
there can be no objection to the phrase adsiccata viscera. Axelson has over- 
looked the words ‘‘viscera in sinu suo vidit” (“the brave man sees his own en- 
trails in his lap”’); after an interval (ex intervallo), during which, of course, the 
entrails have had time to dry, the assault is renewed, and fresh blood trickles 


over them—a graphic, if not pretty, picture. 
BEn L. CHARNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


NOTE ON JUVENAL XIV. 227-32 


The construction of the whole sentence depends upon the function of the 
crucial line 229: “et qui per fraudes patrimonia conduplicari[-e].”” Editors 
thus far have not given much help. Deleting the line (Ruperti, etc.) simply 
removes the core from the sentence; nor can it be read as it stands without 
doing violence to sense or syntax or both (see Housman, app. crit. ad loc.; 
cf. also ll. 213-14 and 218, 222-23, 224-25). The original difficulty is left un- 
solved by Owen’s conduplicavit and by any other reading which makes the 
father knowingly teach or practice crime. The essential objection is at least 
partially removed, through the supposition of a lacuna and the insertion of a 
synthetic line 229a, by Schultz (‘‘conduplicare / <non metuant: iuvenis, 
semper sic doctus, equis mox> / dat 1.”) and Housman (conduplicari / <cum 
videant, cupiant sic et sua conduplicari> / dat 1.), but in both cases the lan- 
guage is unbearably weak and rambling. 

The entire context cries out for a direct, forceful statement that if you 
teach greed the result is crime. If, for et qui, we read quippe et, we have: 

nam quisquis magni census praecepit amorem 

et laevo monitu pueros producit avaros, 

quippe et per fraudes patrimonia conduplicare 

dat libertatem, et totas effundit habenas 230 
curriculo; quem si revoces, subsistere nescit 

et te contempto rapitur metisque relictis. 


The sense will then be: 

For whoever has taught the love of great riches, and by his foolish advice is 
rearing miserly sons, is plainly also granting them license to multiply their wealth 
through crime, and is letting go completely the reins of the chariot; and though 
you may try to check it, it cannot stop and, spurning you, is swept away beyond 
all bounds. 


Pocock’s arguments (AJP, XLIX [1926], 78-79) in defense of Schultz’s 
conjecture will not bear close inspection; there is no need of supplying an ex- 
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pressed iuwvenis as the antecedent of quem. In the metaphor the son is the 
chariot, and the father is the driver. (1) “The personification of the chariot”’ 
is precisely what is required, and it is no more “unusual and awkward” 
than the similar personification of the fire (1. 244) or the lion (1. 247). (2) The 
metaphor is not strained, because we must insist that quem refers, directly 
or indirectly, to curriculo. It is best taken as referring directly to (masc.) 
curriculo (see Friedlaender, ad loc., and Thes. ling. Lat., IV, 1505, s.v., ad init.); 
but, even if Juvenal meant curriculo to be neuter, the metaphorical reference 
to the youth would adequately explain the use of quem (cf. Thebas . . . . quor- 
um [ll. 240-41]; and in general a metaphorical neut. or fem. antecedent is 
often followed by a mase. relative, e.g., Cic. Pro Sest. 38, duo prodigia, 
quos....). (3) “The change from dat and effundit to revoces in the same sen- 
tence and referring to the same subject,” far from being “unusual and awk- 
ward,” is typical of a device often used by Juvenal to remind the reader that 
it is really he (mutato nomine) who is the subject of the satire (e.g., iii. 144-46, 
x. 204-5, and xi. 35-38; ef. also Housman, app. crit. ad vii. 50-51). (4) Finally, 
lines 230-32 are, indeed, unsatisfactory as an apodosis, but beginning it at 
line 228 is no better. The change in tense within the protasis is fully appropri- 
ate to both meaning and syntax (cf. xiii. 217-21 and vi. 487-91). 

Quippe et, meaning “surely (indeed, of course) .... also,” is very com- 
mon in poetry and in Silver Latin prose (e.g., passim in Tacitus and Pliny 
the Elder). Quippe, used as an emphatic particle, is regularly placed at or 
near the beginning of a sentence which it links with a preceding statement, 
and subordinate ideas are placed in the middle or at the end (e.g., Propert. 
iv. 5. 11). However, the use of a “delayed quippe’’ in the apodosis of a con- 
dition, as here, is found in Verg. Aen. i. 58-59: “ni faciat, maria ac terras 
caelumque profundum / quippe ferant secum.’”’ We may compare also the 
use of other particles in the same position, and for the same purpose (nimirum, 
xiv. 54; scilicet, ii. 122, xiv. 156; Lucretius passim). 

The use of dat libertatem with an infinitive is consistent with good poetic 
practice (Propert. iii. 15. 4, and cf. i. 1. 28; potestatem dare: Verg. Aen. 
iii. 670 and viii. 591, Stat. Theb. iii. 311 and x. 792; copiam dare: Catull. 
65. 366 and Verg. Aen. ix. 482). 

Paleographically, the proposed text presents no difficulty. In conduplicare 
the final e suffers little from the assumed manuscript superiority of i: the 
manuscripts of Juvenal often wrongly put 7 for e (e.g., i. 126, quiescet; v. 121, 
spectes; x. 312, metuet; xi. 146, porriget; xiv. 211, possem; xiv. 296, cadet). In 
quippe et (note the loss of quippe in some manuscripts at vii. 100), the et 
could easily have dropped out and then been added in the margin, giving 
et quippe per; or the same end could have been reached by metathesis, caused 
by the initial et in line 228. The result would be nonsensical and metrically 
impossible. The obvious cure would be to excise -ppe from the corrupt-looking 
agglomeration ppepe, leaving et qui per. 

D. A. AMyx 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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A SYNTACTICAL EXPERIMENT OF SALLUST 


The adverbial use of the genitive gerundival phrase expressing purpose, 
which is found several times in Tacitus and occasionally in Velleius, seems, 
as far as we can judge, to originate with Sallust. This usage, if explained 
at all, is commonly explained as direct imitation of Greek use or as derived 
from the familiar genitive with causa by omission of causa. There is, per- 
haps, better evidence for its derivation from the ordinary descriptive or 
definitive use dependent on a substantive, by a process of emancipation 
similar to that discernible in the predicate use with esse and videri found 
in Cicero and still more freely in Livy. 

In the speech of Philippus (Sallust Hist. frag. i. 77 [ed. Maurenbrecher]) 
we find the following sequence: 

exercitum opprimendae libertatis habet [i. 77. 3] 


cum privata arma opprimendae libertatis cepisset [i. 77. 6] 


arma civilia quae ille cepit . . . . non pro sua aut quorum 
simulat iniuria, sed legum ac libertatis subvertendae [i. 77. 11] 


The gradual disjunction of these gerundival genitives from their nouns in 
a series of phrases, each of which by its content as well as by its form recalls 
the one that has so shortly preceded it, looks like the care of a deliberate 
innovator, exploiting the inherent tendencies of his language to shape it 


into a more varied and flexible instrument. 
L. A. MacKay 


University CoLLEGE 
Toronto, CANADA 


NEW MICROFILM SERVICE AT LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS 

The Library of Congress in co-operation with the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal at Calcutta and other Indian institutions can now service specific 
orders for microfilm copies of manuscripts in the libraries of India as listed in 
the existing printed catalogues. The charges for the service cannot be defi- 
nitely determined but will be within the range of the usual inexpensive cost of 
the existing services. 

Inquiries and requests should be addressed to Indic Studies, Library of 
Congress. 

The development of this service was facilitated by a grant from the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies for the purchase of a camera, etc. Much of 
the trouble formerly encountered in the securing of inexpensive copies of 
original manuscripts or rare printed materials from India is now eliminated. 
This microfilm service is solely for cultural purposes. 

The Library of Congress is building a bibliofilm library of manuscript 
texts in the languages of India. About eight thousand pages of materials 
in Indian libraries are now on file at the Library. Exact information as to 
its contents can be had upon inquiry. 
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T. Macci Plauti Epidicus, Edited with Critical Apparatus and Commentary, in 
Which Is Included the Work of the Late Arthur L. Wheeler. By Grorce E. 
Ducxkwortu. Princeton: Princeton University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. xi+464. 

Professor Duckworth has included, with filial devotion but without slavish 
adherence, the notes of his teacher, Professor Wheeler, which in general had 
not covered more than a quarter of the play; Wheeler’s collation of the manu- 
scripts had not advanced beyond the first scene. The work is consequently 
essentially the achievement of Duckworth. Wheeler was convinced of the 
need of a new critical apparatus. With reference to this necessity and to the 
success of the new edition in improving the apparatus I defer to the opinion of 
my colleague, Professor C. H. Beeson, whom I quote with his kind permission: 

“Perhaps no other classical text has had the advantage of a more thorough- 
going examination of the MSS than the comedies of Plautus. Studemund’s 
work on the Ambrosian palimpsest is unique in its field. The palmary codex 
of the Palatine recension (B) has been subjected to minute scrutiny, and the 
changes and additions of the first and second correctors have been studied in 
great detail and their value established. All the MSS have been repeatedly 
collated and as a result, even as far back as Ritschl’s edition (finished in 
1894), Lindsay could say of its apparatus: “This is probably as accurate an 
apparatus criticus as has been compiled for any classical text’ (The Palatine 
Text of Plautus [Oxford, 1896], p. 3, n. b). Later scholars have been able to add 
only minor corrections and additions. 

“Tt was almost possible from Ritschl’s edition to construct a diplomatic 
text for each of the MSS, especially after the revisions appeared of various 
fascicules. This elaborate apparatus had some justification perhaps in the 
preparation of the first thoroughgoing edition of a text which offered so many 
problems in forms, meter, and syntax, but after the readings of the MSS were 
once made known it became a luxury in later editions. For example, nothing 
is gained by reporting from twelfth-century MSS such spellings as michi and 
nichil or such forms as (vs. 14) aput J ap E for apud, (vs. 44) Depda JE® 
depreda V for De praeda, (vs. 108) inpda es EJ in predaes V for In praeda es, 
(vs. 110) pudititie V pudicitie EJ for pudicitiae, (vs. 179) erumna J erumpna E 
ert na V for aerumna, ete. 

“Tn view of the favorable opinion generally entertained in regard to the 
accuracy of the Ritschl editions, it comes with something of a shock to be in- 
formed in the opening sentence of the Preface that Professor Wheeler ‘had 
long been impressed by the many errors and inaccuracies in the large Teubner 
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edition of the comedy’ (Goetz?, 1902) and, on the following page, ‘Goetz’ 
apparatus has been of great assistance, but unfortunately it is often inac- 
curate and one is frequently unable to gain a correct idea of the readings of 
the various manuscripts. In the first scene alone (vss. 1-103) there are more 
than fifty errors and misleading omissions. Professor Wheeler’s belief that a 
new critical apparatus was needed for the Epidicus is fully justified.’ These 
statements are based on collations of BEVJ made from photographs. The 
new editors deserve credit for having adopted such a counsel of perfection 
but the results scarcely justify the labor involved. In point of fact, as far as I 
have noticed, not a single one of the fifty discrepancies found in the first scene 
has affected the reading of the text. The same is probably true of the entire 
play. 

“The collations have been made with great care. Two points call for com- 
ment. In vs. 51 quid istanc is reported to be in ras. by E?, but it is not stated 
that istanc seems certainly corrected from istuc (quid istuc is found in the 
preceding verse); wu was changed to n by erasing the connecting stroke below 
and adding a connecting stroke above; then a was written above n. In vs. 53 
our editor reports foenere for BEVJ, against the reading foenore listed by Goetz 
at this point; an examination of the plates included in this volume proves that 
Goetz has given the right reading. The error is repeated in the note ad loc. 
(p. 138), there credited to Professor Wheeler: ‘The Palatine MSS read foenere 
here and in 252, fenore (foenere J) in 115.’ In vs. 252 Duckworth’s apparatus 
again reads foenere for BEJ but Goetz reports Foenore; similarly in vs. 115 
Goetz reports foenore for J against Duckworth’s and Wheeler’s foenere; at 
these two points only an examination of the MSS or photographs will show 
which editor is right.” 

To Professor Beeson’s observations I may add a few comments. The editor 
nowhere commits himself on the relation of the Ambrosian to the Palatine 
recension. There is no list of the sigla codicum; a reader is perplexed when, 
after a consistent reference to B?in the critical apparatus, suddenly B* emerges 
at verse 627. The apparatus is limited to readings of the manuscripts; cita- 
tions of emendations and critical discussion are relegated to the commentary. 
The textual discussion is very full and helpful, although the courtesy of the 
editor leads him often to cite emendations of little value. His patience and 
thoroughness in disputed matters of meter, prosody, and of the relation of 
ictus to accent are very commendable; modern studies in these fields greatly 
complicate the task of an editor of any Roman comedy. The total contribu- 
tion to renovation of the text is probably very slight, aside from some new 
line-divisions based on metrical considerations, but this is evidence of desir- 
able conservatism. Unfortunately, the one emendation of his own which 
Duckworth has introduced in his text (turbatur in vs. 560 for te turbat) is 
rendered dubious by a comparison of Apuleius Metam. i. 19, which he has 
overlooked (ef. CP, VI [1911], 345 and n. 2). 

The fulness of textual discussion leads to a submergence, in the notes on 
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many individual verses, of the interpretative comment, and a reader inter- 
ested in the meaning of the established text extricates with some difficulty the 
material relevant to his interest. 

Useless as the old editions are for textual purposes, they are still valuable 
for interpretation. In the Preface (p. ix, n. 9) Duckworth seems to indicate 
that he has used many of them only indirectly. So, for example, he refers 
loosely to ‘‘Scaliger, Pareus, and others” in his note on verse 333 for an inter- - 
pretation of muricide but quotes only Grenier for the interpretation of 
murcide; yet Grenier’s opinion was anticipated by Hermolaus (cf. Lambinus 
ad loc.). Various suggestions and, rarely, corrections I dismiss briefly with 
references to pages of the edition. 


P. 105: Venire saluom gaudeo; cf. Léfstedt, Syntactica, II, 263. P. 125: Qui? 
quia: here, and elsewhere on quid? quia in a sequence of question and answer, we 
have not merely a figura etymologica but a significant interrelation of thought be- 
tween i-stem forms of the singular and the 7-stem form of the plural quia. P. 134 
(vs. 49): In spite of Poen. 754 the context here suggests at least the possibility of 
the familiar figure in the sermo amatorius of the sea of love and the changing 
winds upon it; e.g., Propertius ii. 5. 4; A.P. v. 190; xii. 167. P. 220 (vss. 183-84): 
On omens cf. Pease on Cicero’s De divinatione i. 12 and ii. 82. P. 231: Although 
assonance is elsewhere noted, here on verse 200 the less obvious assonance in 
rogitando—raucus seems to be overlooked. P. 235 (vs. 211): The sequence binos, 
ternos, .... quinque deserves a note. P. 241: quid erat induta; cf. Lofstedt, op. cit., 
II, 421. P. 260: Here Duckworth is clearly wrong in supplying fac or cura with ut 
in verse 267. The ut expressed with wlciscare is 46 xowod with arbitretur; cf. Leo’s 
critical note on Amph. 9. P. 262: Sicut; here, interpreting sicut as introducing ‘‘a 
particular instance which illustrates . . . . a more general statement’? Duckworth 
leaves us to find the more general statement, but there is none. Nor is there any 
such general statement preceding sicut in verse 544, where Duckworth refers to 
this note on verse 272. P. 276 (vs. 313): Léfstedt, op. cit., II, 192 is a better refer- 
ence than his earlier article in Glotta. P. 322 (vs. 428): The word order preferred 
by the editor is supported in Cist. 653. P. 329: Unum: “equivalent to quendam; 
unus occasionally approaches in meaning the indefinite article”; but this form of 
statement seems to identify wnus as an equivalent of quidam with unus as an 
equivalent of the indefinite article. Contrast the more discriminating note of Son- 
nenschein on Most. 691. P. 347 (vss. 524-25): The phrase is rather briefly dis- 
missed. Can excusso manubrio easily mean “with its handle off’ in view of Men. 
403? Excussam in Men. seems to be a form of excudo. P. 379 (vs. 626): Here 
Duckworth is in error in positing a constructio ad sensum, “as if me had preceded 

. .. instead of corium.” The antecedent of quem is met implied in the possessive 
adjective meum, a regular idiom. P. 396 (vs. 666): I object to a statement that 
satis in questions often loses its original sense; satis does not lose its sense but, 
because of English idiom, has to be differently translated when it appears in ques- 
tions. P. 411 (vs. 719): Here again I object to the implication that the -ne at- 
tached to relative pronouns is “interrogative.” If so, what does Duckworth make 
of Cist. 675? 


Although there are few examples of novelty in the interpretation of the 
surface meaning and in the comments on language and style, in the larger 
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matters of interpretation of the plot and of various aspects of dramatic struc- 
ture Duckworth shows independent and usually sane judgment. Among all 
the plays of Plautus the Epidicus is perhaps the most intricate and baffling in 
the content and development of its plot. The editor’s reactions to the modern 
theories of Dziatzko and his several successors reveal careful thought and good 
sense. They are scattered, however, through the commentary in a fashion 
that seems to me indefensible, in spite of the statement in the Preface (p. x) 
that textual emendations are often involved in the study of the plot. On the 
contrary, I regret the lack of an introduction in which all the larger matters of 
plot, act division, distribution of roles, treatment of character, and other fea- 
tures of dramatic technique might have been assembled with a greater degree 
of unity and coherence. 

So, for example, in his discussion of act division (pp. 206-7, 280-81, 309, 
347-48, 372, 393) we never learn what the editor means by act division. 
Freté, Burckhardt, Conrad are quoted as if they were all arguing from the 
same standpoint. But it is one thing to start from act division as initiated by 
Pius in 1500 and defend or correct it. It is quite a different matter to inquire 
whether Plautus intended his plays to be interrupted by substantial pauses 
marking act divisions. And a third problem is raised by the question in some 
cases of the effect upon the Roman plays of intermezzo choruses in the Greek 
originals. Duckworth seems to be occupied with what he calls traditional act 
division, which I take to mean the conventional divisions accepted in modern 
texts as improvements on the work of Pius. From my own standpoint the 
conventional act divisions (and, I may add, scene divisions) do not deserve 
any place in a modern text, except to facilitate the use of modern lexicons in 
which references are sometimes made to them. In any case, from a purely 
objective point of view I observe that the two exit monologues of Epidicus 
(vss. 158-65 and 306-19), which end Act I and Act II in Duckworth’s act 
division, separate scenes in which (a) Stratippocles and Chaeribulus appear 
(vss. 104-58), (b) Apoecides and Periphanes appear (vss. 166a-305), (c) 
Stratippocles and Chaeribulus reappear (vss. 320-81). Under these conditions 
I begin to suspect that there was some doubling of roles in the four characters 
involved in this sequence. Turning to the beginning of Duckworth’s fourth 
act I find an entrance monologue put in the mouth of Periphanes (vss. 382- 
93), which fills the gap between the exit of Chaeribulus in verse 381 and the 
entrance of Apoecides in verse 394. I conclude that the doubling of the roles 
of Chaeribulus and Apoecides is possible, and as nothing else in the play con- 
tradicts this possibility I regard it as probable. In brief, the three monologues 
(vss. 158-65, Epidicus; vss. 306-19, Epidicus; and vss. 382-93, Periphanes) 
appear to be devices, in part if not wholly, to provide time for change of roles. 
Now if this is the case, act divisions accompanied by substantial pauses be- 
come altogetier unlikely where Duckworth begins his Acts II, III, IV. For if 
there were pauses, the monologues would be absolutely unnecessary as devices 
to fill time for change of roles. All three monologues come at the dividing 
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points in his act division. My own conclusion would be that dramatic action 
was continuous through the first four ‘‘acts.”” This incomplete statement of a 
different method of approach may at least serve to suggest that act division in 
any sense of the term cannot be handled apart from distribution of roles and 
that the resultant intricacies of both problems make it unwise to treat them 
even for a single play in scattered commentary. Duckworth’s references to 
change of roles (pp. 154, 201, 338, 367-68, 385, 387, 392, 410) take into account 
the work of Kurrelmeyer and of the present reviewer, but the editor has no 
space in which to inform the reader of the totally different points of view. 
Kurrelmeyer assumes act divisions and pauses; my purpose is to explain cer- 
tain structural features of comedy as the result of doubling roles, and in so 
doing I find arguments against regularly recurring pauses. 

The editor includes a very helpful bibliography on pages 431-53, for which 
his fellow-laborers will be grateful. I have gleaned more from it than I can 
add to it, but mention might be made of Kathryn S. Bennett, The Motivation 
of Exits in Greek and Latin Comedy (University of Michigan diss., 1932); and, 
although Léfstedt’s contributions in periodical literature are mentioned in the 
notes and bibliography, I miss references to Syntactica, in which his earlier 
work appears in revised and often expanded form and new topics are dis- 
cussed; his more recent Vermischte Studien seems to contain no direct refer- 
ences to the Epidicus. 

Only a specialist can appreciate the complicated nature of the task which 
Professor Duckworth has undertaken in editing this play. Modern studies 
have constantly increased the difficulties of the editorial job. The editor may 
have devoted more space to textual apparatus and criticism than is warranted 
by the results and may have arranged his material less effectively in some 
respects than we wish, but the honesty, thoroughness, and general accuracy 
of his work are beyond question. 


Henry W. Prescorr 
University of Chicago 


Anatolian Studies Presented to William Hepburn Buckler. Edited by W. M. 
Caper and Joser Kem. Manchester University Press, 1939. Pp. xviii+ 
382+11 pls. 


This volume is an admirable tribute to the excellent scholar whose achieve- 
ment it honors and is outstanding among collections of special studies of its 
kind. The articles deal with the antiquities of Asia Minor, to the study of 
which Mr. Buckler has so effectively contributed, and range over many 
fields of interest—literary, archeological, religious, political, and economic— 
using material from prehistoric to Byzantine times. It would require a corps 
of specialists to review the content of this volume adequately. The present 
reviewer must be content with indicating merely the subjects of the articles 
and confining his comments for the most part to those that are nearest to 
his own researches. 
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First of all, we welcome the list of Mr. Buckler’s published writings, com- 
piled by Georgina Buckler. J. G. C. Anderson in “Two Anatolian Notes” 
offers a new, and meteorological, explanation of the ancient observation that 
the Euxine sea was divided into an eastern and a western portion and cor- 
rectly insists on the large part of the kingdom of Mithridates that Pompey 
organized in city territories and included in the province of Bithynia and 
Pontus. One may disagree with the statement that Pompey’s purpose was 
“to force the political development of the country along lines calculated to 
promote the growth of civilization” (cf. Fletcher in 7APA, Vol. LXX [1939]), 
but it certainly was ‘‘to serve Roman interests and administrative conven- 
ience.”’ K. Bittel traces the varied connections and long life of the Hittite 
“Kreuzschleife.” W. M. Calder analyzes the curse formulas in epitaphs of 
Eumeneia and Apameia and convincingly maintains that the Eumeneian 
formula éorat ai7@ mpos Tov Oedv (or Tov (Gvra Oeov) is exclusively Christian in 
character : #e6v should be Oedv. A. Cameron in “OPEITTOZ and Related Terms 
in the Inscriptions of Asia Minor” brings together the texts bearing on the 
relation of @pérro to foster-parents, their adoption, the cases where they 
were slaves, and their status under Roman law. He shows how eastern cus- 
tom modified the Roman tendency to insist on parental rights, compares 
them with Egyptian oixoyevels, and notes parallels in Babylonian law. The 
study is an important contribution to Anatolian social history and a necessary 
preliminary to a much needed discussion of slavery there. C. W. M. Cox 
publishes the epitaph of Bishop Heortasius of Appia, a riwos edvodxos, prob- 
ably an ascetic. F. Cumont reviews recent additions to our knowledge of 
Mithraism in Asia Minor, while H. Delahaye makes a thoroughgoing attack 
on the authenticity of the Acts of St. Timothy. The last article from the 
pen of Tenney Frank shows Plautus (Bacch. 926 ff.) making fun of Scipio’s 
invasion of Asia and supporting the Catonian party. G. Hill offers some notes 
on Cyprian coinage and J. J. E. Hondius republishes an inscription, now at 
Brusa, in which Firmus, a pupil, honors the poet and orator Cornutus. 

Three contributions are of first-rate importance to students of Rome’s 
policy in the East—those of A. H. M. Jones on “‘Civitates Liberae et Im- 
munes in the East”; of David Magie on “Rome and the City-States of West- 
ern Asia Minor from 200 to 133 B.c.”’; and of Ronald Syme on the province 
of Cilicia. Mr. Jones argues that Rome in dealing with the Greek cities took 
over the royal concept of freedom: the free cities were not independent sov- 
ereign states but were “subject to her suzerainty, enjoying by her grace cer- 
tain privileges.” To establish this point it is necessary to show that Rome’s 
relationships with the cities of Italy and Sicily before she entered upon the 
arena of eastern politics were governed by a different principle, and Mr. 
Jones has not made the comparison required. More attention should be given 
to the question as to how far Rome’s attitude can be explained by her own tra- 
ditional conception of her rights under the relationships of amicitia, alliance, 
and deditio (cf. Heuss, Klio, Beiheft XVIII; and Larsen, Class. Phil., XXX 
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[1935], 193 ff.) and to Bikerman’s discussions of the clash between Rome 
and Antiochus regarding the status of the cities (Hermes, LXVII [1932], 
47 ff.; REG, L [1937], 217 ff.). Moreover, Professor Magie’s article in this 
volume indicates that an opportunistic policy conditioned very greatly what- 
ever principle Rome applied. Mr. Jones is right in emphasizing the careful 
specification of privileges in each treaty and the divorce of freedom from 
immunity. Two details: the freedom of the Carian cities probably stemmed 
directly from their liberation from Rhodes at Rome’s command in 167 B.c. 
and was not lost in the war with Aristonicus, which centered about the 
Lydian, not the Carian, Stratonikeia (Class. Phil., XXIX [1934], 252 ff.), 
Sulla’s grants in many cases merely confirmed a previous status; Professor 
Magie’s date for Dessau 34 (167 B.c.; see p. 176) solves Mr. Jones’s difficulty 
about Ephesus (p. 110). In his article Professor Magie has established his 
point that Rome treated the cities of Asia Minor with liberality and sincerity 
and interfered as little as possible. By redating Dessau 30-34 and JGR, I, 
63, 66, 67, to 167 B.c. he has done much to illuminate Roman policy toward 
Rhodes and Pergamum too. A few details may be noted (cf. REG, LII 
[1939], 452-53): Magnesia on the Meander may have been free from 188 B.c. 
(p. 174), for the Magnesians claimed that Scipio had honored their loyalty 
and virtue by granting right of asylum to Artemis Leukophryene (Tac. Ann. 
iii. 62); possession of a fleet is not of itself proof that a city is free (cf. Haus- 
soullier [Etudes sur l'histoire de Milet et du Didymeion, 247 ff., 257] on Miletus). 
Mr. Syme gives us a penetrating survey of the history and function of the 
province of Cilicia, particularly valuable for the light he throws on the ob- 
scure question of Caesar’s organization of the province, and a precise date 
for the governor, Q. Philippus. On page 300 Syme admits that “it is uncer- 
tain” if Cilicia included any Phrygian territory after the Sullan reorganiza- 
tion, but this uncertainty has become “highly probable” on page 314. To 
the reviewer Cicero’s mention of transporting grain from Philomelium to 
Ephesus (Verr. ii. 3. 191) is pointless if it does not mean that the two towns 
were in the same province at that time and therefore subject to the demands 
of the same governor. Between 56 and 49 B.c. Philomelium, with the rest 
of Phrygia, was attached to Cilicia but need not have continued so when the 
rest was returned to Asia. Oppius resided at Philomelium, but the business 
that Cicero recommended to the attention of Philippus need not have been 
localized there, and the mention of his residence occurs in a letter to a person 
whose name is not clearly preserved (Fam. xiii. 43 and 73-74). 

J. Keil publishes and discusses a number of new documents regarding 
the cults in the Prytaneion of Ephesus. Winifred Lamb suggests some con- 
nections between the archeological and the political developments in Hittite 
Asia Minor. E. Littmann lists a number of non-Semitic place names in 
North Syria. B. D. Meritt offers restorations of the names of four Carian 
towns in the Athenian tribute lists. F. Miltner argues for pre-Cimmerian 
Milesian settlements at Cyzicus, Sinope, Amisus, and Trapezus. T. B. Mit- 
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ford publishes a Cypriot inscription, a dedication to the goddess by Nikokles, 
king of Paphos, priest of Vanassa. W. M. Ramsay’s remarks on Galatia con- 
tain almost the last words from a pioneer in Anatolian studies. Louis Robert 
exercises his accustomed skill in restoring and interpreting inscriptions of 
Smyrna, Aphrodisias, and Troas. Especially interesting is his collection of 
examples establishing the meaning of xpiovs as a category of ages in an ath- 
letic meet and xpieis as qualification to enter as a contestant. D. M. Rob- 
inson describes three fine marble heads in Baltimore—two from Dorylaion 
and one from Rhodes. E. 8. G. Robinson has collected the coin legends in 
Carian script. M. Rostovtzeff uses the evidence of dated coin hoards to 
illuminate the monetary policies of the Seleucid and the Attalid kings, their 
encouragement of circulation of silver, their co-operation against Egypt, and 
the later shift of the currents of trade to Delos and Italy. Marcus Tod fol- 
lows Groag in identifying the corrector Maximus, mentioned in Pliny’s let- 
ters, with the senator from Alexandria Troas but shows that Viale was mis- 
taken in referring an inscription of Attaleia to him. Adolf Wilhelm suggests 
restorations and interpretations of a number of inscriptions dealing with the 
mutual relations of Athens and Colophon. 

This volume will be of great and lasting value to all students of Anatolian 
antiquities. It is carefully printed and attractively bound and well supplied 
with indexes. Should denaria replace denarii (pp. 17 ff.)? 


T. R. 8. Brovcuton 
Bryn Mawr College 


The Ancient Greeks. By Witi1aM Ke.tiy Prentice. Princeton, 1940. Pp. 

Viii+254. $3.00. 

The present attractively printed volume aims “to present for a new con- 
sideration certain matters concerning the ancient Greeks which we must un- 
derstand correctly if we are to profit by the experiences and achievements of 
the ancient world” (p. vii). Professor Prentice’s treatment is set forth in ten 
chapters. The first three deal with the early period of Greek history, i.e., with 
Greece before the Greeks came, with the time when the Greeks became a peo- 
ple, and with the earliest Greeks themselves. In the fourth chapter the author 
discusses the rise of the tyrants and the emancipation of men’s minds. In the 
fifth we find a rather technical account of certain aspects of the Persian Wars. 
There follows in chapter vi a strong criticism of what Professor Prentice calls 
“absolute democracy.” The seventh chapter is devoted chiefly to a consid- 
eration of the causes of the Peloponnesian War. In the eighth the author dis- 
cusses certain questions affecting the historian Thucydides, assigning no little 
space to the phrase tov ’ONdpou and to the way in which he wrote his history. 
The failure of the Greeks to establish a stable political order in the fourth 
century B.c. forms the theme of the ninth chapter. In the tenth the author 
gives an account, perhaps unduly brief, of Alexander’s attempts to establish 
a world-empire. 
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As one would expect, Professor Prentice gives in general a sound, if not ex- 
citing, interpretation of Greek history. Some parts of the volume are excellent, 
particularly, in the reviewer’s opinion, the chapter on the tyrants, the treat- 
ment of the first use of writing in the Greek world (pp. 42-51), and the discus- 
sion of rov ’Oddpov (pp. 185-90). As a whole, however, the book fails to satis- 
fy our expectations. The title and the Preface imply that we are to have a 
fresh interpretation, perhaps even an original synthesis, something like an ex- 
tended Zimmern’s The Greek Commonwealth covering the entire scope of Greek 
life and history. What we find is, in fact, something quite different. The book 
would appear to be a loosely connected series of unpublished essays, often 
quite technical in character, between which the only connection is that they 
all concern aspects of Greek history and that the topics treated are arranged 
in the proper chronological order. Nor, it must be coniessed, does a reader 
find any considerable number of fresh interpretations by which to correct his 
erroneous views. 

Furthermore, many details in Professor Prentice’s treatment have sur- 
prised the present reviewer. He is dismayed, for example, to find the his- 
toricity of Homer denied so flatly and repeatedly (pp. 24-25, 47, 56-57), al- 
though competent archeologists (e.g., Casson, The Discovery of Man [1939], 
pp. 232, 260) explicitly maintain the opposite view. In connection with the 
Homeric question (p. 40, n. 8) it is not fair to omit the name of D’Aubignac, 
whose Conjectures académiques were written in 1664 and published in 1715. It 
is quite proper to stress the political conditions which led to the origin of tyr- 
anny (pp. 76, 82, 85). Nevertheless, it seems unduly positive to assert that 
‘there is no real evidence that the revolutions in Greek siates during the sev- 
enth century were primarily uprisings of peasants against oppressive land- 
lords” (pp. 76-77). For the author himself admits (pp. 75-76) that economic 
conditions were then becoming desperate and that these conditions were in 
part responsible for the colonizing movement (pp. 68-71). The term “‘in- 
credibly foolish” (p. 101) seems rather strong to apply to the rotation of mili- 
tary commands, since the Romans, who were not without experience in war, 
apparently followed this practice (Greenidge, Roman Public Life [1911], p. 
199). The reviewer fails to understand why Professor Prentice (p. 119) cites 
Herodotus viii. 75. 1 instead of Aeschylus Persians 355-60, for the story of 
the messenger who was sent to the Persian fleet on the night before the Battle 
of Salamis. 

The sixth chapter seems to contain serious errors. An unreasoning bias 
against democracy in general (pp. 92, 126, 145) makes Professor Prentice un- 
able to do justice to Athenian democracy in particular. It leads him to omit 
favorable interpretations or even facts which would give a fairer account of the 
Athenian state. He does not even discuss the claims which Pericles advances 
in the Funeral Oration. Two passages will serve to indicate this prejudice: 

.... Many at that time [i-e., before Salamis] must have believed that this in- 
novation [i.e., the completion of Themistocles’ naval policy] was not necessary, 
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must have foreseen where it would lead: ultimately it was to give absolute power 
to those who were the most unfit to make important decisions, who had as little 
education and knowledge of large affairs as they had of property, who had no stake 
to lose, no hostages to give, who were commonly unintelligent, unreasoning, and 
easily led by demagogues and spellbinders [p. 143]. 

And the complete triumph of democracy at Athens in the fifth century before 
Christ meant the unrestricted power of the largest class of voters, the most 
thoughtless, the most bigoted, and the most irresponsible [p. 152]. 


The description is both absurd and incorrect. How “unintelligent”’ the Athe- 
nians were may be inferred in part from the art and architecture they enjoyed 
and from the dramas they witnessed. The ‘“‘demagogue” and “spellbinder” by 
whom they were “easily led” for thirty years was Pericles. Poor they may 
have been, but surely the Athenian citizens who married and raised their fam- 
ilies and drove their swift triremes over the blue Aegean had stakes to lose and 
hostages to give, as many perhaps as the “gentry” who, gaining their surplus 
wealth by inheritance or sexual selection, haunted the oligarchical clubs, 
nursed their own frustrations, and, at the end of the fifth century, showed the 
full measure of their patriotic devotion. 

In matters of detail it is surprising to find Professor Prentice accepting 
(pp. 128-29, 141, n. 32) as historically valuable the account of the Draconian 
constitution preserved in chapter iv of Aristotle’s Constitution of the Athe- 
nians. Nowhere does he adequately stress the great significance of sortition in 
the Athenian democracy. Unlike Professor Prentice, who does not approve of 
Pericles’ national and domestic policies (p. 149), Thucydides, an expert ob- 
server who desired to know, seems to have believed that Pericles’ course of 
action was sound (ii. 65. 5-9). In any case it is grossly unfair to omit mention 
of the plague as one reason why Athens was “incapable of winning the war or 
of recovering from its effects” (p. 149). To “intellectual ability” and “‘per- 
suasive eloquence” (p. 149) a fair critic should add “incorruptibility” (Thue. 
ii. 65. 8) when he gives reasons for Pericles’ power and success. It is hard not to 
be vexed at a writer who will leave the impression (pp. 150-51) that the ‘‘van- 
ity and greed of the masses” were the only reasons for giving pay for service 
on popular juries or other public bodies. Finally, one would like the source 
for the statement (p. 152) that Thucydides said that Athens under Pericles 
“enjoyed the best government in all its history.”” What the historian asserts 
in ii. 65. 5 is Kal éyevero én’ Exeivou peyiorn—a very different affair. More- 
over, Thucydides did say (viii. 97. 2) that the government under the Five 
Thousand was the best Athens enjoyed during his lifetime. 

The chapters on the Peloponnesian War and on Thucydides contain less to 
which exception may properly be taken. Nevertheless, whether Thucydides 
is right or wrong in his estimate, it is hardly accurate to say (p. 155) that the 
historian is vague and uses ‘“‘general terms”’ in explaining the causes of the war 
or, in a later passage (p. 199), to allege that “it is impossible to discover with 
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certainty what Thucydides considered to be the fundamental causes of the 
war in the modern sense, apart from its immediate occasion.’’ The reviewer 
believes that “reason” (pp. 155-56) is less accurate than “exciting cause”’ 
as a rendering of mpddacis, and that “grievances” suits airia: better than 
“charges” in the famous sentence in i. 23. 6 (S. B. Smith, “The Economic 
Motive in Thucydides,” Harvard Studies in Class. Phil., LI [1941], 273). The 
implication of the sentence (p. 198, n. 44) “Thucydides himself could, and 
often did” [i.e., write well] seems at least unfortunate. To the question (p. 202) 
“How could he [i.e., Thucydides] find then [i.e., in 431 B.c.] or later what was 
actually said at a conference two years before?’”’ one might answer that Thu- 
cydides might have been present at that meeting of the ekklesia (not ‘“‘con- 
ference’’) or have asked someone who was. In spite of what Professor Pren- 
tice says (p. 204), there is some reason to assume that people did believe, as 
early as 437 B.c., that war was coming and inevitable (Smith, op. cit., p. 285). 


STANLEY BARNEY SMITH 
Bowdoin College 


The Roman Use of Anecdotes in Cicero, Livy, and the Satirists. By EL1zABETH 
Haze.ton Haicut. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1940. Pp. ix+ 
189. $2.50. 


The material in the classics is ever being excerpted for different purposes 
and, like chemical elements, being combined and recombined in numerous 
ways. Many things that have long been familiar in publications on humor, 
folklore, history, religion, and other subjects reappear in Professor Haight’s 
most recent volume, The Roman Use of Anecdotes. It is readable even as a 
collection of anecdotes, but the author has a far more serious purpose than 
the mere providing of interesting reading, for her book continues her studies 
in Roman fiction—a field in which she is unexcelled. Had the word “lit- 
erary” been inserted in the title before “use” it would have conveyed to 
scholars the information that this work is a genuine contribution to knowl- 
edge. Professor Haight felt it necessary to rectify the omission in the Preface, 
where she states that hers “‘is not a trivial subject, however slight it may 
sound.” 

The literary genres had reached a high state of perfection in Greece be- 
fore the heyday of Latin literature, but the Romans showed great aptitude 
in developing “‘certain definite forms” which they had inherited from Cynic 
philosophy. “These are the diatribe, the xpeia (in Latin the eremplum), the 
apophthegm; and to these must be added for clearness of classification the 
testimonium and the fable or apologue” (p. 2). The various kinds of anecdotes 
are illustrated in the chapters devoted to Cicero, Livy, Horace, Phaedrus, 
Martial, Persius, and Juvenal. 
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Too much seems to have been read into a definition quoted from Charisius 
(Keil, Gram. Lat., VI, 273): “Chria est dicti vel facti praecipua memoratio,”’ 
which is rendered as follows: ‘The chria is a clear account of something that 
has been said or something that has been done” (p. 3). Is not “clear account” 
too strong? Charisius merely says that a chria is “a notable mention of a 
saying or a deed,’’! but even so I believe that he is overexplicit. It is clear 
from Quintilian (Inst. Orat. i. 9. 4-5) that remarkable sayings and incidents 
are themselves chriae. Naturally, in order to be effective a chria should have 
a setting or a context. In his “Conjugal Precepts” (Moralia 145 E) Plutarch 
begs the bride Eurydice to learn the sayings of wise and good men as a 
means of adding charm to her conversation. 

The anecdotes listed in this book include sayings, apophthegms, and 
fables and hence do not always conform to Webster’s definition of the word 
in its current meaning: “A narrative, usually brief, of a separable incident 
or event of curious interest, told without malice and usually with intent to 
amuse or please, often biographical and characteristic of some notable person, 
esp. of his likable foibles.” 

In chapter ii, ‘““Cicero’s Art of Narration” (pp. 10-36), Professor Haight 
makes a happy selection of works that differ greatly in subject matter and 
treatment, namely: De senectute, Tusculanae disputationes, De offictis, and 
the Actio secunda of the Verrine Orations. From our point of view the delight- 
ful essay De senectute seems most truly anecdotal, but the Tusculan Disputa- 
tions contain many verbal exempla. The De officiis, which is regularly printed 
among the philosophical writings, consists of ethical rather than philosophical 
teachings. Cicero wrote this work for the instruction of his son, who was 
studying in Greece. In some respects it reminds one of Chesterfield’s Letters 
to His Son, likewise addressed to a young man abroad. In the Verrine Ora- 
tions “individual anecdotes are used judiciously and sparingly to point a 
moral or adorn a tale” (p. 25). It seems to me, however, to be somewhat 
illogical to say, even on someone else’s authority, that the Actio secunda 
“belongs to the realm of pure fiction’”’ because it was never delivered, espe- 
cially after the assertion that it “was written as though it were delivered” 
(p. 36). 

On page 19 there are noted Cicero’s three illustrations of promises (or 
vows) which ought not to have been kept because they brought disaster upon 
their recipients (De off. iii. 94). Cicero was unfortunate in selecting his ex- 
amples from folk tales, for in them a wish goes on its way as relentlessly as 
acurse. The sun-god could not possibly have broken his promise to Phaethon. 
Phoebus Apollo remorsefully exclaims: ‘Utinam promissa liceret non dare” 
(Ovid Met. 11. 51-52). He did; expostulate with Phaethon (ibid. 53, 56, 89, 


1Cf. Priscian, Praeexercitamina (Keil, Gram. Lat., III, 431), where chria is defined as 
“commemoratio orationis alicuius vel facti vel utriusque simul.” 
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102), but all to no avail. In folk psychology wishes either spoken or granted 
may be like the word of a samurai, which, once uttered, cannot be recalled.? 

In chapter iii, ‘History from Exempla: Livy’s Use of Anecdotes” (pp. 37- 
78), we find classed as anecdotes brief records of prodigies and monstrosities 
(pp. 42-46) as well as long narratives of wars, such as those with the Gallic 
invaders of Italy, the Punic Wars, and the rivalry of the sons of Perseus, 
“which might be lifted from Livy’s Libri and published as separate mono- 
graphs” (p. 73). There are, of course, numerous short anecdotes within the 
unusually long ones. A constant awareness of this aspect of Livy’s style 
would destroy for me all appreciation of his sweep of history. Fortunately, 
the enjoyment of a work of art does not depend on keeping in mind the tech- 
nique of the artist. 

Ancient writers used the same material over and over again, but today 
we become weary of “the best-laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men” that “gang 
aft agley”’; of the parade of things which, like Topsy, “just growed”; and of 
a host of similar clichés. Did the Roman sayings never become trite? As I 
read Professor Haight’s lengthy list of rather familiar stories and anecdotes 
employed by Horace (pp. 79-94), my mind went back to an observation made 
by the late H. Rushton Fairclough in a review in Classical Philology: 

The more I read the Odes of Horace in the original and in verse translations, 
the more convinced I become that the poet’s thought is comparatively common 
place, but is disguised by the curiosa felicitas of expression. Mr. Chester Rowell 
undoubtedly struck the nail on the head, when, a year ago, in an article on 
“Twenty Centuries for Horace,” he told us that the poet said “rather ordinary 
things, but said them with exquisite perfection.’’* 


In exalting everyday occurrences Horace has a modern counterpart in 
Shakespeare: ‘‘Shakespeare’s plays, as Sir Walter Raleigh has said, are ex- 
traordinarily rich in the floating debris of popular proverbs, sayings, scraps 
and tags and broken ends of speech and song caught out of the air or picked 
up by the roadside; and all this illiterate material he turned to the most ex- 
quisite literary use.’’* 

The reader will find enjoyable the remaining chapters on representative 
treatments of the anecdote, but the one on Phaedrus (chap. v, pp. 95-119) 
seems to me to be particularly sympathetic and understanding. I shall read 
Phaedrus again in the near future. 

Chapter ix is a retrospect of Professor Haight’s four studies in Roman 
fiction. The other three are Apuleius and His Influence, Romance in the Latin 
Elegiac Poets, and Essays on Ancient Fiction. In summing up her work she 
says in part: 

2T have discussed this general subject in ‘‘Verbal Magic in New Year’s Greetings,” 
Classical Outlook, XVIII (1941), 33-35. 

3X XXIII (1938), 248. 

4 Logan Pearsall Smith, On Reading Shakespeare (New York, 1933), p. 68. 
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And by means of these vari-colored threads which I traced backward one by 
one as in a labyrinth, I came to a central truth: that the essence of the Latin 
genius for story-telling lay not in the long novel, but in the short story, for in the 
last analysis the Satyricon appears thoroughly episodical and Apuleius’ Meta- 
morphoses is composed of a tandem of stories held in line by the thin plot of the 
transformation of a man into an ass and his adventures. 

Then I saw that the embryo of the short story is the anecdote, and that the 
anecdote is a symbol of the Latin psyche, alert to sense impressions, interested in 
the concrete experience and the individual person, capable of understanding all 
the world through the little primrose in the crannied wall. Therefore the ez- 
emplum, the memorable telling of a particular saying or deed, had in Latin 
literature extended the art of narration to a far wider scope than that of recog- 
nized fiction, was indeed an art form in itself, was so recognized by ancient 
critics and from constant use by genius had become a polished gem of many 
facets, flashing color and light. 5 


I do not know how to interpret the statement that “the embryo of the short 
story is the anecdote” (p. 178). It should naturally mean that the anecdote 
developed into the short story; but, so far as I can see, anecdotes are minia- 
ture art forms, at most making abundant material available to authors. If 
this volume tends to give the impression that Roman writers placed too much 
emphasis upon sayings and incidents, one may recall that Goethe found 
“episodic intensification” in Shakespeare.* 

The footnotes did not fare well in the composing room of the press. A 
few are as wide as the text, though the great majority are in two columns. 
Sometimes there are two narrow pillars of short notes holding up the text 
(pp. 44, 46); one column of notes may be the full width of the column and 
the other less than a third as wide (pp. 48, 57); occasionally the column to 
the right contains more lines than the column to the left (pp. 8, 48). Printed 
matter should not be suffocated, but the unsightly blank spaces in this book 
could have been avoided. Numerous short footnotes present a better appear- 
ance when arranged in the manner of an apparatus criticus. 

Nor is the appearance of the text improved by setting off in reduced type 
quotations of less than two lines (pp. 24, 76). The last edition of A Manual 
of Style (University of Chicago Press, 1937) rightly advocates the use of 
smaller type for prose quotations only when they will make at least five 
printed lines. 

The volume is well written, and it “moves.” It is free from the monotonous 
wording which almost inevitably creeps into writings in which numberless 
examples of various kinds of things are introduced. The enthusiasm of the 
author lasts until the final page. This latest of Professor Haight’s contributions 
to classical scholarship adds to our understanding and appreciation of the 
classics and should be well received. 


EvuGeneE 8. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


5 Pp. 177-78. 6 Smith, op. cit., p. 116. 
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The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. XII: The Imperial Crisis and Recovery, 
A.D. 193-324. Edited by 8. A. Coox, F. E. Apcocx, M. P. CHar.Es- 
worTH, and N. H. Baynes. Cambridge: At the University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xxvii+849. $10. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Volume of Plates V. Prepared by C. T. Sett- 
MAN. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 
1939. Pp. xv-+243. $4.00. 


The publication of these two volumes makes history in more senses than 
one. It brings to a successful conclusion a work that does honor to editors, 
contributors, and publishers alike and that will serve as a useful tool for stu- 
dents, teachers, and scholars for many years to come. At the same time Vol- 
ume XII is to an unusual extent a product of the co-operation of scholars of 
many countries and is concerned largely with subject matter in which progress 
will be limited if such co-operation—whether in one work or by the exchange 
of information through other channels—is discontinued. British scholarship 
is represented by S. N. Miller of Glasgow, who traces the narrative history of 
the Severi from Septimius to Elagabalus; by H. Mattingly of the British 
Museum, who deals with the period from Aurelian to the Tetrarchy; by R. G. 
Collingwood of Oxford, who describes Roman Britain; by A. D. Nock (now 
at Harvard), who discusses paganism; by the late F. C. Burkitt of Cam- 
bridge, who discusses pagan philosophy and the Eastern church; and by N. H. 
Baynes of London, who is the author of chapters on ‘“The Great Persecution” 
and Constantine. As editor he is also credited with “the chief responsibility 
for the planning of the volume”’ (p. viii). In addition to the work of Nock— 
who has been with us long enough to be claimed as our own—the United 
States is represented by E. K. Rand’s chapter on Latin literature. However, 
the authors so far mentioned have supplied less than half of the text of the 
volume. In addition there are contributions by W. Ensslin of Erlangen on the 
narrative history from Severus Alexander to Philip, on the wars with Persia, 
and on the institutions and government of the period of Diocletian; by L. 
Halphen of the Sorbonne on the barbarian background in Asia; by Arthur 
Christensen of Copenhagen on the Sassanians; by A. Alféldi of Budapest on 
Sarmatians, Dacians, and Germans and the narrative history from Decius to 
Claudius; by F. Oertel of Bonn on economic conditions; by Hans Lietzmann 
of Berlin on the Western church; by G. Rodenwaldt of Berlin on art; and by 
J. Bidiez of Gand on literature and philosophy in the eastern part of the Em- 
pire. A glance at the acknowledgments in the Preface of the volume of plates 
wiil show that it too owes much to scholars, museums, and publishers in many 
countries. 

Probably no volume in the entire work will give more useful aid to the aver- 
age student of ancient history than Volume XII. But it will also leave him 
with many puzzles and questions. Thus Halphen suggests that events in 
China in the fourth century may explain ‘‘the temporary lull in the move- 
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ments of peoples on the eastern frontiers of the Roman Empire in Europe”’ (p. 
106). Was it China and not Claudius Gothicus that saved the Balkans from 
serious invasions for a century? Many common interpretations are challenged. 
Ensslin thinks that the prosenatorial policy of Severus Alexander has been ex- 
aggerated (pp. 58-62), Alfdldi represents Postumus not as a defender of 
Romanism in Gaul but as a selfish intriguer (pp. 185-88), and Nock refuses to 
see in the oriental religions an important cause of the changes in outlook dur- 
ing the period. “In general,” he says, “the Oriental cults were symptomatic 
of change rather than productive of it” (p. 436). On account of the great ac- 
tivity in recent years in the study of the economic history of antiquity, Oer- 
tel’s views undoubtedly will be examined with great interest. He finds that 
“the level of organization already reached in the Hellenistic age was not sur- 
passed. There was merely a constant expansion of the existing economic sys- 
tem” (p. 250). An unusual interest attaches to the study of Britain during the 
period, and Collingwood’s chapter on the subject can well be justified on other 
than patriotic grounds. Oertel believes that the peak of economic develop- 
ment in Britain was reached in the third and fourth centuries (pp. 240 and 
278), while Collingwood holds that recent investigations show that this view 
must be modified and that the British cities shared in the decline of the third 
century (pp. 282-83). The third and fourth centuries were a period in which 
the villa predominated and the peasants were reduced to servile status (p. 
287) but in which there was individual enterprise in industry (p. 291). 

In general, the unsatisfactory nature of many of the sources combined with 
the complicated cross-currents in religious and philosophic thought and eco- 
nomic and social development has made the task of the editors and contribu- 
tors unusually difficult. As a whole the work seems to have been done as well 
and as thoroughly as is humanly possible within the limits set. I shall men- 
tion only one omission—the failure to utilize local coins as a source for the 
study of particularism in the eastern provinces. Why, for instance, should it 
be necessary to turn to specialized works for any information of the extent to 
which Alexander and Bucephalus appear on Macedonian coins? If the ques- 
tion could not be given adequate consideration in the text, could not this have 
been supplemented in the volume of plates? 

The importance of The Cambridge Ancient History is such that it marks an 
era. Many a teacher will remember how difficult it once was to find adequate 
literature for the wide-awake student not yet able to use foreign languages 
readily who wished to investigate some problem off the beaten track. Now, 
in most cases, The Cambridge Ancient History will at least supply first aid 
while its bibliographies will suggest further literature. At the same time there 
has appeared a mass of other excellent books in part at least due to the stim- 
ulus supplied by it. This very stimulus, as well as the healthy divergence of 
views among contributors, should save it from the curse of canonization. It is 
easy to point to faults and shortcomings. The repeated treatment of the same 
subject by several contributors in different connections and from different 
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points of view undoubtedly has led to some waste of space; the inclusiveness 
of the work has caused much to be treated rather superficially; there are many 
serious omissions, probably due to the fact that no one of the contributors 
considered certain topics as belonging to his assignment. In a co-operative 
work such things must be unavoidable. A work, however, should be judged 
primarily by its positive contributions, and, judged by this standard, The 
Cambridge Ancient History must be ranked very high. The surprising thing 
is not that there are shortcomings but that the task has been done so well. 
And yet it is merely an ancient history for Western civilization; a general an- 
cient history remains a desideratum. 


J. A. O. LARSEN 
University of Chicago 


Prudentius Hamartigenia: With Introduction, Translation, and Commentary. 
By J. Stam. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1940. Pp. 274. 


Dr. Stam has produced an erudite and painstaking study, for which his 
publishers have provided a handsome format. The Introduction includes a 
brief summary of the earlier accounts of Prudentius’ life and works; like the 
commentary, it is fully documented. The 196 items listed in the Bibliography 
attest the editor’s exhaustive search for books and articles which have any 
bearing on his subject. The subject and prosody of the Hamartigenia are dis- 
cussed in greater detail. Dr. Stam agrees with the scholars who hold that 
Prudentius used the Marcionite heresy merely as a starting-point for discus- 
sion of current religious problems and had neither a thorough understanding 
of Marcion’s doctrines nor any great capacity for theology. He opposes those 
who make Tertullian, Adversus Marcionem, the chief source of the Hamarti- 
genia; in his commentary he analyzes numerous cases in which Prudentius’ 
ideas differ from those of Tertullian. 

Long study has inspired in him a somewhat exaggerated enthusiasm for the 
poem, which he describes as ‘‘probably Prudentius’ best work” (p. 2); else- 
where he suggests that Prudentius is ranked among the classics “especially 
for this poem”’ (p. 23). The present reviewer found it necessary to seek relief 
in the Cathemerinon and Peristephanon from such passages as the description 
of the unsaintly conduct of the soul on its ethereal purple couch (ll. 856 ff.). 
However, no one will deny the value of a thorough study of this didactic 
poem, which, despite occasional lapses, illuminates the Christian problems 
of sin and salvation with flashes from Lucretius, Vergil, and Juvenal. 

Stam has adopted Bergman’s text (CSEL, Vol. LXI [1926]), with a few 
slight changes, chiefly in punctuation. His emendations are relatively un- 
important and not entirely convincing. One of them deserves some comment. 
In lines 581-82 Stam reads: 

si licet ex ethicis quidquam praesumere vel si 
de physicis exempli aliquid... . 
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and translates: “If it be permitted to derive something from ethics or an ex- 
ample from physics.” Bergman, on the authority of another group of manu- 
scripts, reads ethnicis. Stam comments (p. 212): “For ethnicis is unintelligible 
in this place, while ethicis may have been used here as opposed to physicis.”’ 
Surely, a citation from auctores ethnici (a very familiar term in late Latin) ac- 
counts better for the phrase si licet .. . . praesumere than one from auctores 
ethict. No one who has noted the frequent interchange of ethnici and ethici 
in medieval library catalogues and accessus will be surprised at the confusion 
of the manuscript readings in this case. 

Since he follows Bergman’s text so closely, Dr. Stam has not given a criti- 
cal apparatus but instead has printed at the foot of the text parallel citations 
from the Bible and from pagan and Christian authors, a somewhat fuller list 
than is given in Bergman’s Index imitationum. The translation generally 
achieves the author’s intention of following the Latin “as soberly and closely 
as possible” (p. 2) but illustrates only too well the difficulty of translating 
into an acquired language, however well the translator may understand the 
original text. Such unidiomatic words and phrases as “‘suspicious food”’ (sus- 
pectam .... escam [I]. 814]) and ‘“‘a degenerated angel” (1. 160) distract one’s 
attention from what Prudentius said. The word order and punctuation are 
often confusing, and inverted sentences are the rule rather than the exception. 
The translation is often more difficult to follow than the Latin text, as in the 
following passage on the miraculous conservation of the salty statue into 
which Lot’s wife was metamorphosed: 

True, she drips and is wet with the briny water, but she perceives no diminution 
of the full figure by the melting away and, as far as the herds hollow out the salt 


rock, she offers moisture to the licking animals and restores her surface, which has 
suffered through erosion [ll. 749-53]. 


The commentary is subject to the same criticism; the notes on syntax are 
made almost unreadable at times by a mixture of Latin and English terms 
and a marked tendency toward overabbreviation. Consider, for example, a 
note on line 267 (p. 176): ‘In my opinion LAV. incorrectly looks upon this as 
a conj. pot. instead of the irrealis dedisset.’’ Such phrases as “mistakes against 
the length of vowels” and “when we confer ourselves to Latin” are compre- 
hensible but awkward. 

A more fundamental difficulty in the commentary arises from the editor’s 
failure to define the needs of his prospective audience. Many of the notes on 
syntax, rhetoric, late Latin usage, and even on the subject matter of the poem 
are too elementary to be useful to students of Prudentius. It is difficult to see 
the real value of a list of parallel passages for the use of spiritus as a term for 
the Holy Ghost (p. 180, note on praef. 37). Many notes involve unnecessary 
repetition of points already well established. There are some interesting com- 
ments on possible relationships between Prudentius’ descriptions and classical 
and early Christian sculpture and painting. 
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Dr. Stam’s comments on Prudentius’ frequent metaphors and his transla- 
tions of the more flowery passages are clearly affected by his distaste for 
“Spanish exuberance.”’ He translates the words feras, animalia bruta in line 
139 (here used of men ensnared by the malignant god of Marcion) as “simple 
beings” and comments as follows: “‘. . . . hazardous figurative language. The 
poet is carried too far by the hunting image which he has in mind. These ex- 
pressions must no doubt be taken metaphorically as actual hunting is out of 
the question in connection with this passage” (p. 163). A good “Homeric” 
metaphor deserves less cavalier treatment. Again, the unsavory details which 
Prudentius adds to the familiar exemplum of the sex life of the viper (ll. 582- 
608) are ascribed to the Spanish fondness for sanguinary scenes (p. 213). How 
many unsuspected Spaniards lurk in the pages of Migne’s Patrologia? 

A few passages call for special comment. 

In his note (p. 148) on line 45, 

quis dixisse duos rem maiestate sub una 
regnantem...., 


Stam writes: “The word res is hackneyed and used in all sorts of situations, 
where no better word is available.’”’ In this case, however, Prudentius would 
have used deus instead, if res had not actually expressed his meaning more ac- 
curately. He needed a word that would indicate an individual power without 
classifying it—a point that is obscured by the translation: ‘“Who would dare 
to proclaim a god who has reigned in indivisible majesty .. . . as being two?” 

On line 86, si fusca polum suffudit palla serenum, he comments: ‘The strik- 
ing figurative meaning: palla=pall of clouds to my knowledge only occurs 
here.”’ Ovid’s description (Met. vi. 705) of Boreas, 


pulvereamque trahens per summa cacumina pallam, 


with its magnificent blending of the north wind and its personification, seems 
a good precedent for the figure. One is also reminded of the veils which often 
identify the winds in Roman sculpture, as in the Tellus relief, and of the Elder 
Pliny’s aurae velificantes sua veste (NH xxxvi. 29). 

Line 149, improba mors, quid non mortalia pectora cogis? is translated: 
“Horrible death, whither do you not bring the souls of mortals?” This quite 
obscures Prudentius’ effective use of a favorite Vergilian line. 

In line 762 (the description of Sodom), madidasque popinas is translated 
“the (with fat) dripping eating-houses.”’ The Horatian phrase, wncta popina 
(Epist. i. 14. 21), which Stam cites, suggests ‘‘greasy” as a better translation 
for the adjective. Juvenal uses madidus in his description of Tarentum, which 
would remind any biblical student of Sodom: atque coronatum et petulans 
madidumque Tarentum, ‘the begarlanded and drunken and unabashed Taren- 
tum” (Sat. vi. 297, trans. G. G. Ramsay [‘‘Loeb Classical Library”]). This 
seems a closer parallel than the Horatian passage. 

Dr. Stam has devoted both scholarship and loving care to this volume; one 
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regrets that so much of it is likely to prove lost labor. His actual contributions 
to the critical study of the Hamartigenia might have been more profitably 
embodied in a substantial article in one of the scholarly journals. 


Eva MatrHews SANFORD 
Sweet Briar College 


Marcus Brutus. By Max Rapin. New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. 

Pp. viii+238. $2.75. 

This is an interesting book, written in a vivid style which shows that Profes- 
sor Radin, at least, has not succumbed to the prevailing atticism of contem- 
porary scholarly discussion. It not only gives a careful analysis of Brutus’ 
character, ideals, and achievements but furnishes us with a brilliant picture 
of the most critical period in Roman history. Here are the greatest figures of 
the time, familiar personages all, but, whether described at length or outlined 
in thumbnail sketches, standing out in some way or other with a new clarity: 
Caesar himself, Servilia, ‘that somewhat scandalous great lady,” Cleopatra, 
Portia, Cassius of “the lean and hungry look,” Cicero, “the man of words,” 
Dolabella, Antony, Octavian, Favonius, and especially Marcus Cato, who 
pervades the narrative just as in the author’s opinion he dominated some 
phases of Brutus’ mind. With most of these delineations readers will probably 
agree, but I am inclined to think that a good many will dissent from the char- 
acterization of Horace as “‘the cleverest and wittiest and very nearly the most 
debauched of the young rake-hells who passed from lecture rooms to brothels 
without a quiver” (p. 194). 

Professor Radin does not look upon the events of this period as things dead 
and gone but sees in them early examples of political conditions that in some 
respects may be paralleled in the movements of today. On page viii he writes: 

The mere lapse of time does not make a life of Brutus more difficult than a life 
of much more recently living persons. The Rome of 44 B.c. is not so different from 
the United States of a.p. 1939 that we cannot make a sympathetic contact with it. 
Indeed the terrific century that elapsed from 133 to 31 B.c. is more easily under- 
stood by modern men than most of the ages that lay between. 


Catiline’s abortive coup d’état of 63 suggests to Radin the modern Putsch 
(p. 62). Referring to a senate debate he says (p. 64): 

Cato arose in the Senate to debate a resolution to approve the agrarian law, the 
consul’s pet measure, and talked continuously in order to prevent a vote. It was 
the first—perhaps the only—example at Rome of what is well known to us in the 
United States as a filibuster. 

On page 74 the similarity of the Gabinian law to the Johnson law in force in 
the United States is pointed out. 

But the most important question connected with the book concerns the 
soundness or unsoundness of the author’s biographical method and the re- 
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sultant judgment of Brutus. To me the method seems excellent. He ap- 
proaches his subject with the utmost wariness. He keeps in mind the high 
probability of unfair estimates on the part of the Augustan authors and recog- 
nizes the unlikelihood of German writers, with their views of the state and the 
individual, ever regarding Brutus as anything more than a negligible reaction- 
ary. 

Moreover, his estimate of Brutus’ character, even if it is not finally demon- 
strated—and perhaps the uncertainty of the data on some points precludes 
the possibility of demonstration—is in all probability the correct one. He 
poses the question on page 226: 

What was Brutus really like—this man who in life and death was so much over- 
shadowed by the symbol made out of his name? Was he Plutarch’s noble and 
austere philosophic patriot who moved in a plane above the ordinary walks of men 
and died in a magnificent effort to maintain freedom and right? Or was he, on the 
contrary, a small and narrow-minded pedant, incapable of understanding either 
the man he killed or the time in which he lived, as he has been described with al- 
most rancorous malignancy by many modern historians? 


Dr. Radin decides that he was neither the one nor the other, both char- 
acterizations being due to the literary circles that promoted them, but adds 
that in his opinion the older heroization, wrong as it has been in the extremes 
to which it has sometimes gone, is nearer the truth than the more recent atti- 
tude of contempt. He sums up his opinion (p. 228) as follows: 

He was in no sense a little personage driven by circumstances to play a great 
role. He was a man of ability and of ability in the very matters that have made 
men great and powerful in recorded history. He demonstrated in Gaul that he was 
an excellent administrator, and in Asia that he had the qualities of a brilliant 
soldier. His courage was undoubted. His capacity for leadership ought to be as 
little doubted. Nor is there any reason to believe that he lacked the power to in- 
spire personal loyalty. No one of his men ever betrayed Brutus. Until he was dead 
no one of his officers surrendered to the enemy. 


Gorpon J. LAING 
University of Chicago 


Rhythmus und Metrum: Akzent und Iktus. By Errix Vanpvix. (“Symbolae 
Osloenses,”’ Fase. Suppl. VIII.) Oslo: Brdégger, 1937. Pp. [1]+237. 
Vandvik contends that the spoken verse of early Latin drama was delivered 

not in a strictly metrical fashion wherein ictus overruled accent, but in a 

somewhat free rhythmical manner wherein the natural sentence accent of the 

spoken language was retained. Still, the poet to the best of his ability, Vand- 
vik maintains, caused ictus and accent to coincide and normally admitted 
clash only in certain positions or under certain circumstances (especially be- 

fore or after pauses). , 

There are fundamental objections to Vandvik’s method. He begins (p. 6) 
by implying that there is no ancient evidence for the assumption that verses 
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were metrically scanned when recited, but some scholars will doubtless find 
it impossible to agree with his interpretation of certain passages, considered 
here and there throughout the book.! Though he protests against using mod- 
ern analogy in regard to a shift in accent for emphasis (pp. 18-19), he is quite 
willing himself to use modern analogy in determining the ancient manner of 
constructing and reciting verse. When he admits a trochee in an iambic 
verse of Goethe (pp. 36-37), however, the inappropriateness of any analogy 
drawn from modern German or English verse seems undeniable. In general, 
the strictness of the rules of metrical composition in Latin verse marks a 
sharp contrast with modern verse and seems to indicate that Latin verse was 
intended to be read with careful regard to its metrical structure. Vandvik 
admits (pp. 122-23), furthermore, that in verse sung to music the ictus was 
probably dominant when clash occurred. But there is no sharp distinction 
between the basic metrical practices of the dialogue measures and those of 
the measures accompanied by music (except anapests). It would seem reason- 
able to conclude, therefore, that the spoken verse was delivered with the 
same regard for meter that was shown in the lyric verse. 

The author has a strangely perverted sense of what constitutes a pause, 
due in part, no doubt, to the illogicalities of German punctuation.? Few will 
find any pause after Troiae in the first line of the Aeneid (Vandvik, p. 18) 
or in the phrase ‘‘venias volo” (p. 17) or between a verb and a following accusa- 
tive with the infinitive (p. 17). Notice should have been taken of the fact 
that elision often takes place within such phrases (e.g., ‘“‘visne eam ad portum”’ 
[Mer. 486]). Even if there were no elision, there would be no sound reason 
for assuming a pause in such a group as “volo adroget te” (Rud. 1332, iambic 
septenarius, end), although the construction was once paratactic. There is 
certainly no reason, logical or historical, for a pause between a verb and an 
accusative with infinitive. Vandvik considers (p. 150), also, the sentence, 
‘fubeo ut servus abeat” (with a comma after iwbeo). This example is unfor- 
tunate because the construction of iubeo with ut is so rare that the two words 
are never juxtaposed in Plautus; but one can cite “imperavi ut” (Men. 1051), 
where the elision again is noteworthy. A line from Plautus, also, is cited 
(Pseud. 552 [Vandvik, p. 150]): ‘“lubido est ludos tuos spectare, Pseudole”’ 
(comma after est). Here the effect of the alliteration is lost if any pause is 
made. Furthermore, in a consideration of this sort it is not sufficient to con- 
sider only those examples of ictus on the final syllable which occur before a 


1 Cf. p. 228. The author does cite Gellius vi. 7, but he fails to discuss the conclusion 
which Lindsay (Karly Latin Verse, p. 26) draws from this passage. If Lindsay’s interpre- 
tation is correct, this is an important bit of evidence that the Romans read dramatic 
verse as verse and that ictus mirrored accent. In reference to a quotation from Sacerdos 
on p. 133, Vandvik, citing Bayard (Rev. de phil., VI [1932], 37), reads pronuntiantes. 
Keil (Gram. Lat., VI, 448, ll. 20 ff.) reads percutientes, which Vandvik certainly should 
have pointed out. 


2 Cf. p. 136, on Horace Ser. i. 1. 81, ‘‘Komma nach habes!”’ Yes, German comma!! 
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pause. Those which are not followed by a pause must also be considered, al- 
though this is useless if one insists on finding a pause at the cesura. In the 
very nature of trochaic verse and of dactylic hexameter likewise, words in 
the middle of the verse with an ictus on the final syllable come before a 
cesura. In regard to the author’s view (pp. 141 ff.) of cesura as compensating 
for clash, we cannot avoid the impression that he at one time advocates a 
very free reading of verse according to ordinary accent and logical emphasis 
but at another time insists upon illogical and unnatural pauses at cesurae 
(p. 199). 

One might take issue with the author regarding certain points concerning 
emphasis and sentence accent. In general, precise sentence accent cannot al- 
ways be determined by logical reasoning. The differences between English 
and American intonation illustrate how widely sentence accent may vary 
even in the same language. Again, we may doubt the author’s contention 
(p. 83) that the word vos should be accented in Capt. 15: “vos qui potestis 
ope vestra censerier.”’ Similar passages occur in which the pronoun is omitted 
(e.g., Poen. 7-8), and the form of the verb relieves the pronoun of some of its 
importance. Nor is the qui of this line precisely parallel to that of Capt. 4. 

In regard to the statistics on molossus words which Vandvik has collected 
(pp. 30-31), it would have been well to give the number of words concerned 
and their position in the verse. It is obvious, furthermore, that not all clashes 
are of the same importance. Some clashes seriously interfered with compre- 
hension and some did not. So Plautus readily accepts drgentum or tarpéssita, 
but abhors capére or facilius. The very fact that such careful distinction is 
made between these two types of clash seems to indicate that the verse was 
recited in the theater as metrical verse and not as rhythmic prose. Again, the 
author seems repeatedly to overlook the basic difficulty of employing iambic 
words without clash (cf. pp. 165, 172-73). He states (p. 96) that, where the 
metrical scheme was difficult, we often find an ictus such as in féco; but within 
a verse [where ictus and accent usually coincide] én focé is frequent, which, he 
assumes, was the natural accent of the phrase. This amazing statement is 
not correct: phrases of prepositions with iambic words often come at the 
ends of lines and rarely within (unless the last syllable is elided or shortened) 
except in certain “‘cretic positions” (especially before a final iambic dipody). 
The author is basing his statement on the thirty-eight cases of comparable 
phrases (Vid. 12 is here omitted by the reviewer because fragmentary) con- 
sidered on pages 185-86. But of these cases, thirty-five occur before the final 
dipody, and the other three in the first and second foot. The strikingly limited 
position of these phrases vitiates the author’s conclusions and casts suspicion 
on his assumption that the ictus on in focé mirrors natural accent.’ The 


3 Cf. Gellius vi. 7 and Gram. Lat., VII, 360, 1. 25 K: “‘praepositiones vero omnes sine 
fastigio sunt.’’ This statement is doubtless not correct, but the burden of proof rests on 
him who claims an exception. 
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author himself (p. 187) recognizes limitation of position as an important 
consideration in explaining clashes such as that in dd ravim, which also occur 
before the final iambic dipody. 

Various minor details may be mentioned. Vandvik (p. 119) resorts to the 
usual shift of rejecting lines which do not conform to his theory. The use of 
the same symbol for metrical ictus and natural accent is very unfortunate, 
especially in a book where it is not always easy to determine which the author 
is considering. On page 118 the accentuation cénserier may be a misprint 
(as is the line number: read 15 for 18), but one cannot be sure, since the 
author gives so many peculiar accentuations. Some of the author’s scansions 
are strange (e.g., the first scansion of Amph. 80 [p. 204]). So is his refusal to 
accept elision at a change of speakers and his consequent admission that lines 
are sometimes one syllable too long (p. 227). To the present reviewer it 
seems that the impatient haste of animated dialogue could not be better 
portrayed than by fusing the last syllable of one speech with the first syllable 
of the next. The author rightly emphasizes the importance of action on stage 
as an aid to comprehension of the lines, but his assumption (p. 87) that masks 
were worn in the time of Plautus is contrary to ancient evidence.‘ 

Vandvik’s book is a stimulating study; but his major thesis is not accept- 
able, and his treatment of details is sometimes faulty. Previous attempts at 
solving the problems of ictus and accent from a metrical approach, as he 
points out, were not entirely successful; but this fact does not prove that the 
metrical approach is at fault. The most obvious prerequisite to further prog- 
ress is a thorough study of iambic words. 


Puiuie W. Harsu 
Stanford University 


A Concordance of Lucan. By Roy J. DEFERRARI, SISTER MArtIA WALBURG 
FANNING, and SisteR ANNE STANISLAUS SULLIVAN. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1940. Pp. 602+-vii. $6.00. 

This Concordance follows the model of the Concordance of Ovid recently 
published by the Catholic University Press. It is based on the text of A. E. 
Housman (Oxford: Blackwell, 1927). ‘The apparatus criticus of Housman’s 
text has been examined for all variant readings which might possess some im- 
portance in the establishment of a new text’’ (p. vii). It should, in consider- 
able degree, supplant the Jndex published by G. W. Mooney in Hermathena 
for 1927 (pp. 5-310), which was based on the text of W. E. Heitland in the 
Corpus poetarum Latinorum (Vol. II, ed. Postgate [1905]). The editors show 
excellent judgment throughout in the amount of context they include in their 
citations. The book is clearly lithoprinted on stout paper. 

In reading the Concordance I have noted the following errors, slips, and 
misprints: 


4Cf. M. Bieber, History of the Greek and Roman Theater (Princeton, 1939), p. 323. 
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A. MISCLASSIFICATIONS OF WORDS CITED 


P. 42 Aruernique etc. (1. 427) is incorrectly listed under AUERNUS instead of under 
a head ARUERNI; p. 58 Caesar (1. 41) is listed incorrectly under carsar (C. 
Iulius) as well as correctly under caEsar (Nero), (p. 62). In the latter citation, 
however, the word Caesar is omitted; p. 177 feruescunt (2. 703a) should be 
listed under a head FERUESCO, -ERE instead of under FERUEO, -ERE; p. 266 
Libycas (4. 669) and Libycae (9. 420) should be listed under LiBycus, -A, -UM in- 
stead of under LIBYE; p. 286 mdnibus (7. 729) is wrongly listed under MANES in- 
stead of under MANUvs; p. 320 s.v. muNIA (4. 700) for cernit cuncta metu nocturna 
munera ualli, (4. 700) read cernit cuncta metu nocturna munera (munia) ualli (var. 
4. 700); p. 357 s.v. oRESTES (son of Agamemnon), Orestas (3. 249) should be 
listed under a head orESTAE (a Macedonian tribe); p. 524 Tauri nemus (3. 225) 
8.v. TAURUS (signum zodiact) should be listed under TauRUS (mons), whereas 
ungula Tauri (3. 255), which is listed under TAURUS (mons) belongs under 
TAURUS (signum zodiact); p. 538 s.v. THESSALUS, -A, -UM, Thessalis (6. 451) 
belongs rather under the head THESSALIS, -IDIS. 


B. ERRORS AND SLIPS CONCERNING HEAD WORDS 
I. FAULTY LISTING OF ADJECTIVES 


In citing head words it is the practice of the editors to show that a word is 
an adjective by giving the feminine and neuter endings in the case of three- 
termination adjectives and the neuter ending in the case of those of two, e.g., 
ADUNCUS, -A, -UM (p. 9), BREUIS, -E (p. 53). As regards one-termination adjec- 
tives, sometimes the genitive is cited and sometimes it is not, e.g., RAPAX, 
-ACIS (p. 489) and aupAx (p. 40). Only the masculine of the following three- 
and two-termination adjectives is given, e.g., ALBUS instead of ALBUS, -A, -UM: 
P. 3 ACHAEMENIUS, ACHAEUS; p. 9 AEMULUS, p. 18 ALBANUS, ALBUS; p. 39 ASTURIUS, 

ASTYRICUS; p. 44 AUSONIUS; p. 45 AUSTRALIS; p. 70 CARMANUS, CASIUS, CASPIUS, 

CASSUS, CASTALIUS; p. 80 CINYPHIUS, CINYREUS; p. 90 COLUBRIFER; p. 103 

CORUSCUS, CORYCIUS; p. 108 CUMANUS; p. 128 DIRUS; p. 147 ENSIFER; p. 182 

FLAMMIFER, FLAMMIGER; p. 196 FULUUS; p. 214 HERCEUS; p. 215 HIBERUS; p. 223 

ICARIUS; p. 249 IULEUS; p. 263 LETIFICUS; p. 266 LIBURNUS; p. 284 MALIACUS; 

p. 285 MALUs; p. 291 MaRTIUS; p. 349 oGy@iuUs; p. 361 PALUSTRIS; p. 424 

PUNICUS; p. 427 QUALIS; p. 472 SATURNIUS; p. 488 sIDONIUS; p. 507 sTyaius; 

p. 519 Tacitus; p. 542 Toaatus; p. 560 UAESANUS. 


II. SUBSTANTIVES LISTED AS ADJECTIVES 

The following substantives are listed as adjectives, e.g., basiliscus (a basilisk) is 
listed thus: BASILISCUS, -A, -UM etc.; p. 47 BASILISCUS; p. 289 MARITUS; p. 310 
MOLOSSUS; p. 327 NERUIUS; p. 349 OENEUS; p. 385 PETREIUS; p. 421 PTOLEMAEUS; 
p. 460 ROMULUs; p. 487 sIBILUS; p. 492 “stpARUS”’ (the noun Lucan uses in the 
passage concerned [5. 429] is siparum). 


III. GENERAL ERRATA AND MISPRINTS 


P. 2 for aBSYRTOS read APSYRTOS; p. 3 for AETURNUS read AETERNUS, (bis); p. 23 
for AMOVEO, -ERE read AMOUEO, -ERE, for AMPHISA read AMPHISSA; p. 40 for 
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ATURUS read ATYRUS; p. 62 for CALCEDON read CALCHEDON; p. 76 for CERESTES 
read CERASTES, for CERAS read CERES; p. 79 for CHAOTRAE read CHOATRAE, for 
CHALYDROS read CHELYDROS; p. 93 for CONFERCIO, -ERE read CONFERCIO, -IRE; 
p. 110 for cupro, -IRE read CUPIO, -ERE; p. 120 for DESPUMO, -ERE read DESPU- 
MO, -ARE; p. 121 for DEUINCIO, -ERE read DEUINCIO, -IRE; p. 127 for prIGo read 
DERIGO; p. 135 for pomITUS read DOMITIUS; p. 136 for DOMO, -ERE read DoMo, 
-ARE; p. 137 for DRUIDAE (DRYADAE) read DRYADAE (DRUIDAE); p. 142 for 
HABENUS read HEBENUS; p. 143 for EBUR read EBURNUS, for EDO, -ERE read 
EDO, ESSE; p. 146 for EMETIOR, -I read EMETIOR, -IRI, for EMICO, -ERE read 
EMICO, -ARE; p. 148 s.v. ENYO del. (v.l. pro ERINYS), for EO, -IRE read EO, IRE; p. 
150 for ERICHTHO read ERICTHO; p. 159 for EXSILIO, -ERE V. EXILIO, -ERE read 
EXSILIO, -IRE V. EXILIO, -IRE, for EXSUL v. EXULO read EXSUL V. EXUL, insert 
EXSULO V. EXULO; p. 193 for FRUOR read FRUOR, -I; for FRUSTROR, -ARE read 
FRUSTROR, -ARI; p. 184 for FUGIO read FUGIO, -ERE; p. 197 for FUNGOR read 
FUNGOR, -I; p. 208 s.v. GRAVOR, -ARI del. (dep.); p. 230 for v. INCHOO, -ERE read 
V. INCHOO, -ARE; p. 235 for INHUMANTUS, -A, -UM read INHUMATUS, -A, -UM; p. 
238 for INPACTUS, -A, -UM read INPASTUS, -A, -UM; p. 242 for INTONEUS -A, -UM 
read INTONSUS, -A, -UM; p. 243 for INUENIO, -ERE read INUENIO, -IRE; p. 294 for 
MELEAGRUS, -A, -UM read MELEAGREDS, -A, -UM; p. 307 for v. MYTELENAEUS, -A, 
-UM read Vv. MYTILENAEUS, -A, -UM; p. 392 for PLASTRUM read PLAUSTRUM; p. 432 
for QUEO, -ERE read QUEO, -IRE; p. 455 for RHODOPEUS, -A, -UM read RHODOPAEUS, 
-A, -UM, for RH@TUS (Rhoecus) read RHa@cuS (Rhoetus); p. 466 for saEPio, 
-ERE read SAEPIO, -IRE; p. 511 for SULCOR, -ARE read SULCO, -ARE; p. 527 for 
TELMESSIS, -IDES read TELMESSIS, -IDOS; p. 530 s.v. TEMPUS for (pars capitis, 
“templi’”’) read (pars capitis, “temple’’). 


C. MISPRINTS AND OMISSIONS IN THE TEXT 


Preface, p. vii, for “supercede” read “‘supersede’’; p. 32 s.v. ARIMASPUS (3. 280) for 
ligates read ligatas; p. 45 s.v. Auus (3.161) for aurorum read auorum; p. 75 s.v. 
CAUUS, -A, -UM (1. 396) for za read fia; p. 130 s.v. DISTURBO, -ARE (4. 210) 
for distrubat read disturbat; p. 146 s.v. EMATHIUS, -A, -UM (1. 687) for Lybien 
read Libyen; p. 155 s.v. EXCIPIO, -ERE (1. 221) for amnen read amnem; p. 
188 s.v. FORTUNA (4. 257) for Masilliae read Massiliae; p. 295 s.v. MANES for 
Ponei (1. 39 and 4. 790) read Poeni; p. 341 s.v. NULLUS, -A, -uM for (1. 642) 
aeeum read aeuum; p. 379 s.v. PERDOMO, -ARE (2. 644) insert perdomitas before 
omnes; p. 390 s.v. PINDUS (1. 675) for Orgugio read Ogygio; p. 449 s.v. REMIGIUM 
(4. 423) for fonte read fronte; p. 493 s.v. socrus (8. 575) for uissus read iussus; 
p. 522 s.v. TANTUS, -A, -UM (6. 165 )for fuorem read furorem; p. 534 s.v. TERGUM 
(10. 121) for zonaragdo read zmaragdo. 

RIcHARD T. BRUERE 
University of Chicago 


Roman Provincial Administration till the Age of the Antonines. By G. H. 
STEVENSON. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1939. Pp. vi+182+map. 7s. 6d. 


The Preface of this work disarms all adverse critics. “I do not profess to 
have done more than give an account of the main features of Roman Provin- 
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cial Administration,” says the author, “in the hope that readers may be en- 
couraged to pursue their study of the subject in more detailed works” (p.v). 
By intention it is thus a whetter of the appetite, intended to replace W. T. 
Arnold’s work on the same subject, now out of print. Arnold treated of the 
period to the accession of Constantine; Stevenson goes to the Antonines and 
omits Roman Egypt. No bibliography is appended, the reader being referred 
to the detailed Bibliography of the Cambridge Ancient History. 

Different classes of readers will find different interests in the book. As an 
introduction to the field it will give a good comprehensive survey along more 
or less conventional lines. The first chapter maintains that Rome, though a 
city-state, gradually learned the art of managing an empire largely through 
her experience in the consolidation of Italy and therefore prefixes an account 
of the extension of citizenship and the municipal system in the peninsula to 
a historical sketch of the acquisition of the extra-Italian hegemony. The sec- 
ond chapter treats of the client-princes, the third and fourth of provincial 
administration under the Republic and early Empire, respectively. ‘‘Provin- 
cial Taxation” occupies the fifth, and “The Municipal System in the Prov- 
inces”’ is the subject of the sixth and last. Running throughout is the familiar 
point of view that Roman administration, though grievously at fault under 
the Republic, was excellently handled in the early Empire. 

Those who have read in the field will be interested in Stevenson’s position 
on certain points discussed among scholars. He believes that Roman expan- 
sion was not motivated by active, aggressive imperialism. Laying great stress 
upon the importance of the pro-magistracy, he thinks that the device of the 
prorogatio imperii obviated the necessity of any great increase in the number 
of magistrates. He therefore opposes the theory of the late Professor Marsh 
and maintains: “It is quite easy to explain the opposition of the Senate to 
Imperialism without attributing it to a desire to restrict the number of magis- 
trates from whom the aristocratic class drew its recruits” (p. 58). Relative to 
the rent theory of provincial taxation, Stevenson accepts the view that no 
claim to actual ownership of provincial land as a whole was made by the 
Roman state until a very late date, presumably later than the period he 
treats. He maintains that no hard line can be drawn between aerarium and 
fiscus as to source of revenue or objects of expenditure. 

At a time when rival empires clash by night, a reviewer may be pardoned 
if he looks beyond the able narration of facts in a work of this kind. It is to 
the credit of the author as a scholar that he does not let his views obtrude 
upon his subject matter. It is to his credit as a thinker that in an occasional 
remark he suggests that provincial administration is not a subject of merely 
historical interest. The “liberal’’ institutions of federalism and representative 
government, which were not developed by the Romans, do not work well, 
he thinks, except under special conditions; nor is it an important criticism 
that Rome put an end to national independence in her subjugated lands, 
partly because there were ‘“‘no ‘nations’ clamoring for national independence,”’ 
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partly because the peculiar characteristics of individual provinces were not 
forcibly altered, and partly because Rome did enforce internal peace. 

“Rome,” Stevenson declares, “had discovered the secret, which is still 
hid from many governing peoples, that an alien ruler can win the respect and 
even the affection of his subjects if in the affairs of everyday life he refrains 
from unnecessary interference and is content with the maintenance of peace, 
law, and order’ (p. 2). This, I suspect, will prove the most thought-provoking 
sentence in a book largely factual. 


W. E. GwartkIn, JR. 
University of Missouri 


Ad Apulei Madaurensis Metamorphoseon librum primum commentarius exegeti- 
cus. By MarGareTHA Mo tt. Groningen: M. DeWaal, 1938. 


So much has been written on Apuleius in recent years, especially on the 
Metamorphoses, that up-to-date commentary is welcome, however limited in 
scope. Miss Molt prefaces her work with a valuable bibliography on the 
Metamorphoses, of which she seems to have made good use and which is the 
most extensive that has yet appeared anywhere. The commentary deals 
mainly with linguistic matters, to the exclusion of much that the student of 
fiction and folklore might reasonably hope to find in this place. One would 
welcome, e.g., some information concerning the Mdrchen-type represented by 
the tale of Aristomenes (cf. Klinger, Philol., LX VI, 342 ff.) ; and in connection 
with the story of Pythias (i. 25) attention might have been called to the 
ceremonial trampling of fish at the Egyptian festival of Horbehudti at Apol- 
linopolis (vide Hopfner, Denk. d. k. Akad. in Wien, LVII, Abh. 2, 155). The 
eight-year pregnancy mentioned in i. 9 should be accompanied by reference 
to the five- and three-year pregnancies mentioned in Epidaurian inscriptions 
(Dittenberger, Syll.* 1168; cf. Herzog in Philol., Supp. XII, pp. 8 and 71 f.). 
However, Miss Molt does give us a few interesting notes on such matters, 
notably on the magic powers described in i. 3 and on a number of lemmata 
in i. 8. A commentary on the Metamorphoses from the standpoint of its 
folklore, written in a western Europear. language, is much to be desired, 
since the Russian work of W. Anderson, even when accessible, is a closed 
book for most of us. 

The most useful feature of Miss Molt’s commentary is the abundance of 
informative notes on Apuleian grammar, lexicography, and style from the 
historical point of view and the illustration of unusual expressions by reference 
to other Latin authors and to Apuleius himself. It might have been noted 
that the words “vis ....unum vel alterum,” ete. in i. 8 are remarkably 
similar to those of Maximus of Tyre (p. 217. 9 [Hobein]). It is doubtful 
whether nudus in i. 14 means “semivestitus’”; the accompanying phrase 
“quasi recens utero matris editus,” on which there is no comment, is prob- 
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ably an echo of the Greek proverbial expression yuuvds ws €k untpas (Diogen. 
iv. 2). “Meis auribus provecto”’ in i. 20 recalls the statue of the Gallic Hera- 
cles described by Lucian in Her. 3 and also the same rhetorical figure in 
Scythes 11 and Icarom. 4. ‘Vix et aegre”’ (i. 19, cf. i. 14 end) is parallel to 
the equally colloquial Greek phrase wos kai Bpadéws (Asinus 2, etc.). On 
‘Gllum suum grabattulum”’ (i. 26, ef. i. 15, “convectore illo tuo’’) reference 
should have been made to the familiar Italian derivative usage il suo. 

In her Introduction Miss Molt deals briefly with a number of questions 
relating to the date and sources of the Metamorphoses, its manner of composi- 
tion (which she hardly understands, as is evident from her comments on 
i. 15 and 17; ef. CP, XXIV, 394 ff.), and the style in general. I agree with 
her that the Metamorphoses was probably written after the Apologia; but 
Helm’s argument based on the precise hypothetical relationship of Lucius to 
Sextus, to which she assigns so much weight, seems to me to have scarcely 
any validity; while Hesky’s argument from the “iuridici provinciales,”’ though 
perhaps not conclusive in itself, was certainly worth mentioning here and in 
the note on i. 6. The weakness of Helm’s argument lies in assuming that the 
words “originis maternae nostrae fundamenta a Plutarcho illo incluto ac mox 
Sexto phil. nepote eius prodita” (i. 2) necessarily indicate that Sextus was 
conceived by Apuleius as the grandfather rather than as the father of Lucius’ 
mother. Although originis, etc., implies a more remote relationship than that 
of father to daughter, it is only in relation to Plutarch that this must be 
conceded, not in relation to Sextus. If Sextus was the father of Lucius’ mother, 
as may easily be assumed, then nothing can be inferred from this passage 
concerning the date of the Metamorphoses. I like Miss Molt’s skeptical atti- 
tude toward the allegorical and didactic interpretations of the Metamorphoses; 
but, on the other hand, I think that she concedes too much to Hammer’s 
theories of symmetry, contrast, etc., in the arrangement of interpolated stories 
(ef. TAPA, LVII, 250 ff.). 


B. E. Perry 
University of Illinois 


The Classical Influence on the Tribe of Ben. By K. A. McEvrn. Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa: Torch Press, 1939. Pp. xix+316. 


The author of this book limits herself, as she states in her Introduction, 
to “certain of the classical poets” and to a specified group centering around 
Jonson, though she admits that it is a ‘somewhat arbitrary group: for we 
cannot draw a clean line of demarcation between them and their predeces- 
sors, contemporaries and successors.” The group consists of Jonson, Herrick, 
Lovelace, Suckling, Carew, Cartwright, Falkland, Randolph, and James 
Howell. She then proceeds to assess the influence, direct and indirect, exer- 
cised by Martial, the Latin satirists, Horace, the Latin elegists, the pastoral 
of Theocritus and Virgil, Anacreon and the Anacreontea, and the Greek An- 
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thology upon the form, content, and general tone of the nondramatic poetry 
of this group. 

To anyone undertaking such a study two methods are open—either to 
take the English poets in order and show in each the influence from the 
chosen classical authors or to reverse the process and, taking the classical 
authors in order, to show their influence on the English poets consecutively. 
Mrs. McEuen has chosen the second method; and, while it has certain ad- 
vantages, it is open to question whether the first would not have given a 
clearer view of the debt of a particular English poet to the classics than the 
rather piecemeal effect produced by the method she adopts. In any case a 
greater clarity could have been secured by grouping the classical poets con- 
sidered under the broader headings of epigram, lyric, satire, and so on. 

As was to be expected, it is Jonson and to a lesser degree Herrick who, she 
finds, show most clearly the classical influence and indicate a firsthand ac- 
quaintance with the authors from whom they borrow. Her findings here can 
hardly be disputed. Both men had a spiritual kinship with the ancients, ob- 
viously knew their classics at first hand, and ranged widely for their borrow- 
ings. Hence, while maintaining their individuality and adapting what they 
took to their own uses, much of their poetry is colored by the thought and 
the words of the classical poets. 

They also imitated the forms; and how sound was Jonson’s scholarship 
and how close he could come to his original is exemplified in his “Pindaric 
Ode.”’ The “Morison Ode,”’ as Mrs. McEuen points out, shows a real under- 
standing both of the spirit and of the form of the original which was shared 
neither by his predecessors nor by some of his successors who experimented 
with the form. 

Both Jonson and Herrick, however, selected what they should imitate. 
Thus when Jonson, in his imitation of the Horatian odes, confines himself, 
in contradistinction to Horace, to one main theme, it is due, I think, to de- 
liberate choice and not, as Mrs. McEuen suggests, to a failure to “grasp 
their most important but elusive architectonic feature.” 

With others of the group, particularly the lesser men, the tracing of classi- 
cal influence is more elusive. There is no clear evidence of their acquaintance 
with the originals; and, while some of their ideas and phrases may derive 
ultimately from the Greek and Latin through Italian and French intermedi- 
aries, this contention would be hard to prove. Some allowance has to be 
made for a similarity arising from the fact that certain ideas and expressions 
are part of the stock in trade common to poets in all ages. One needs, there- 
fore, to be careful not to press the “classical influence” theory too far. There 
are some passages cited where the connection is so slight that to assert classi- 
-al influence seems rather like wishful thinking. 

Mrs. McEuen has, however, assembled a convincing array of indubitable 
instances of borrowing of phrase and idea and form to support her main 
contention of the pervasive influence of the classics on the entire group. She 
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has brought together a great deal of information that was scattered through 
many books and articles and has produced a thorough and serviceable piece 
of investigation. In her study of the influence of the Greek Anthology on the 
group she has broken new ground. As a whole the book is a useful contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject. 

I could wish that the author had avoided the jarring repetition of that 
unpleasant word “rendition” and such an expression as “Jonson does con- 
siderable moralizing” (p. 71), which to me, at any rate, are blemishes on a 
scholarly book. 


Phillips Andover Academy 
Andover, Massachusetts 


L. Dents PETERKIN 


Observations sur la langue des actes d’affranchissement delphiques. By MicHEeu 
LesEUNE. (“Collection linguistique publiée par la Société de linguistique 
de Paris,” XLVII.) Paris: C. Klincksieck, 1940. Pp. 157. Fr. 80. 


It is one of the minor marvels of this mid-twentieth century that a man 
should be able to earn his bread and butter by being interested in such a thing 
as (say) the short-vowel subjunctive of the sigmatic aorist (the existence of 
which is doubtful)—if, that is to say, in Bordeaux at this writing they are 
allowed to earn their bread and butter at all. M. Lejeune has labored well 
and faithfully on his minute problems: the introductory words and the con- 
structions of consecutive clauses, the moods in conditional and general rela- 
tive clauses, the construction of the subject case (nom. or acc.) in consecutive 
clauses, the forms of the nom. pl. waprupo. and waprupes, of the nom. pl. of 
the definite article (roi and of), of the endings of the 3 pl. imperative and 
optative active, of the dat. pl. in -ovs in nonthematic stems, of the dat. sg. 
in -oc and -w of the 6-stems—minute problems indeed, but here, and for the 
first time, as completely surveyed and the evidence as completely assembled 
as possible, so that we have a clear picture, almost year by year, of certain 
fashions of formulaic writing in highly stylized documents at a period when 
that form of the xow7 in which Delphic shared was becoming, but was still 
far from being, settled. I know no prettier examples of conflation in syntax 
than Lejeune’s specimens of the hesitation between the nominative and ac- 
cusative in the consecutive clauses and their component parts or of the fusion 
of optative and subjunctive that became so complete a confusion as not 
merely to swallow up whatever meaning xa may properly have had but ac- 
tually to lead to a remarkable, if temporary, rise in favor of the optative, 
quite contrary to the general decay of that mood in Hellenistic Greek and 
especially in Attic. Surely he goes too far, however, when he speaks (p. 35, 
ef. p. 42) of an “incohérence syntaxique,” which “soit devenue, en quelque 
mesure, un procédé de style”’! 

A collection of the evidence as detailed as this, while most welcome to the 
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grammarian and dialectologist, is not without its value to the epigraphist, 
who, as Lejeuae himself shows in a number of texts, can take, in consequence, 
a firmer stand when he has to fill certain lacunae or may even find the chrono- 
logical limits of a certain usage so straightly drawn as to suggest “un change- 
ment du personnel chargé de la redaction et de l’enregistrement des actes.”’ 
But for the most part Lejeune has been content to tabulate occurrences or 
to study the evolution of usages and to leave severely alone the interpretation 
and application of his results; he himself says so, and I do but quote. In his 
final chapter a number of generalizations begin shyly to emerge, without 
having to be dragged out by the scruff of the neeck—for example, the progres- 
sive advance of Ionic-Attic forms of imperative and optative or of of instead 
of roi, whereas xa resisted ay and eiyev resisted efvar, but ef had been ac- 
cepted, in lieu of ai, at Delphi still earlier, so that a compromise was ef- 
fected in el xa and éws xa between the local idiom and the xown. (There is 
repetition of this point [p. 75, n. 144, and p. 155] as of some other points.)! 
This devotion to grammar for grammar’s sake is to be admired, no matter 
what the panjandrums may say; and it is fervently to be hoped, notwith- 


standing, that the bread and butter is still safe. 
J. WHATMOUGH 


Die Komposition der Andria des Terenz. By Epmunp Bicott. (K6ln diss.) 
Bochum-Langendreer: Péppinghaus, 1939. Pp. vi+60. 


Bigott believes the Andria was constructed as follows: from the Perinthia, 
Act I, scene 4; Act II, scenes 1, 2, and 5; lines 625-69 and 702-14 from Act IV, 
scenes 1 and 2; Terence wrote lines 623 f., 691 f., and Act V, scenes 5 and 6; 
and made Act I, scene 1, dialogue by adding Sosia; the rest came from the 
Andria. 

Bigott is a student of Jachmann and follows his methods throughout; 
in fact Jachmann made this dissertation possible by withholding his promised 
(P-W article) fuller treatment of the Andria, but the consequent delay re- 
sulted in some of the conclusions being anticipated by Drexler (Hermes, 
LXXIII [1938], 51 ff.). Therefore, although Bigott has carefully brought 
every possible detail to support his beliefs and has well disposed of contrary 
interpretations, a large proportion of this dissertation is merely reaffirmation 
of views previously held by Drexler and others. His own contribution is the 
reassignation of the Charinus motif to the Perinthia and the elaborated di- 
vision of lines in Act IV, scenes 1 and 2, resulting therefrom and the assign- 
ment of Act V, scenes 5 and 6, to Terence (pp. 31-46, 54-55). 

That the Andria is contaminated no one will deny, since both Terence 
and Donatus so state. Whether, however, contamination means the combi- 
nation of two Greek plays (so Bigott) or the spoiling of one Greek play by 


1QOn p. 73, n. 142, for H. Herman read E. Hermann. 
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the addition of as little as one scene (so Schwering) leads Bigott to devote a 
prefatory chapter to the demolition of Schwering’s view. This apparent beat- 
ing of a dead dog Bigott justifies by J. Hofmann’s recent revival of Schwer- 
ing’s interpretation (Indog. Forsch., LIII [1935], 187). Bigott, I think rightly, 
has laid this bogy to rest. 

Whether one will approve equally of his detailed arguments concerning 
the construction of this particular play depends wholly on the extent of one’s 
allegiance to Jachmann’s methods. While the general conception of the Greek 
Andria and the additions to it from the Perinthia are extremely attractive, 
it is difficult to agree to so exact a linear assignment and to the tacit assump- 
tion that Terence was merely translating cut-and-dried sections, forgetting 
occasionally that some contradictions arose from the combination. The re- 
viewer is not the first to object that Jachmann and his disciples seem bliss- 
fully unaware of how thoroughly transformed Menander appears in Caecilius 
Statius. Conversely, some Greek fragments of extremely general content taken 
as exact originals for certain Latin passages (e.g., Menander 398 K to And. 
368 f. [Bigott, p. 37]) really prove nothing. Furthermore, it is more than dis- 
tressing to find many of the plausible assignments supposedly buttressed by 
arguments, to the subjective and sometimes absurd nature of which Bigott 
seems utterly oblivious. These are the direct result of blindly clinging to 
Jachmann; they are appended to every major point and are so numerous as 
to preclude rehearsal here but will be readily apparent to every reader (e.g., 
pp. 29, 30, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41, et passim). The argument would be stronger 
without them, although Bigott’s contribution would be thereby diminished. 
The argument for Terentian handling because something is not in accord 
with the rule of Attic comedy appears with alarming frequency (pp. 40-44). 
Many scholars would be happy to have Bigott’s assurance concerning these 
rules. The validity of such criticism even for Plautus has been severely ques- 
tioned, but it is doubly strange to find Terence thus reduced to his level. 
Similarly, the confident assertion that such and such a joke is certainly Attic 
(p. 54) is enviable. 

Finally, Bigott’s argument that repetitious phrases (pp. 49, 52) in con- 
tiguous or nearly contiguous lines is evidence of Terentian authorship cannot 
go unchallenged (And. 623-24, 682, 702). Even if Terence liked this style 
(so Jachmann, P-W, s.v. Ter. 612) there is no reason why he should not have 
expanded one line of Greek into two instead of writing both himself. 


Joun N. Hoven 
Ohio State University 


Griechische Gottheiten in ihren Landschaften. By Pauta Patuippson. (“Sym- 
bolae Osloenses,”’ Fase. Suppl. IX.) Oslo: A. W. Br¢gger, 1939. Pp. 83. 
The theme of this short study is that there is an essential kinship between 

the nature of a particular god and the landscape in which his cult place lies. 
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Should this be established, another means in addition to those of myth and 
cult would be provided for understanding the god’s nature. Both major and 
minor Greek deities have been selected for discussion—Apollo at Delphi and 
Delos; Trophonios at Levadia; Apollo Ptoés; Argive Hera; Demeter in Sicily 
and Thera; Nemesis at Rhamnous; Athena in Attica; and Zeus at Dodona. 
Each is treated separately in a short account which describes the landscape 
of the cult place and summarizes its particular characteristics, discusses the 
nature of the deity, his associations with various points of the landscape in 
myth and cult, and shows how the essential conception of the deity is ex- 
pressed in the natural features of the landscape or, conversely, how his essen- 
tial nature may be comprehended through them. 

Since most of the cult places are well known, the descriptions are general 
and more emphasis is laid on the elucidation of their “essential” than of their 
topographical nature. That of the Argive plain (pp. 42f.) drawn from A. 
Philippson, Der Peloponnes, is a bald contrast to the rather subjective descrip- 
tion of the other landscapes. In some cases the desire to connect natural fea- 
tures with some phase of a deity has led to exaggeration, for instance, in the 
description of Mount Aigaleos as savage and the suggestion that the Atheni- 
ans there learned to apprehend the nature of Demeter (p. 29) and in the 
importance assigned to olive culture in the Attic plain (p. 76). It is not as 
noticeable at the present time as the author implies. 

The chthonian cults of Boeotia are given particular attention as Philippson 
considers that the Boeotian landscape has a particularly chthonian character. 
That is original to it, although the divinity himself may be imported. Tro- 
phonios, for example, is the Thessalian Asklepios, who has taken over the site 
and name of a pre-Greek deity. Ptodn is well chosen to illustrate the usurpa- 
tion by Apollo of originally chthonian sites. There the recently excavated 
precinct of the hero Ptods shows that his worship continued after the arrival 
of Apollo on the scene. The amount of space given to Zeus (pp. 80-83) is 
disproportionately small, and only Dodonian Zeus is discussed. There is a 
contradiction between the landscapes of Dodona and Olympia, for example, 
which is not explained. They are different enough to lead one to suppose that 
different divinities might be established in them. 

Sixteen photographs are reproduced, chosen with attention to the more 
picturesque cult places, for there are no views of the comparatively dull land- 
scapes of the Argive Heraion, Rhamnous, and the Attic plain. Views of the 
Phaidriadai at Delphi taken in the afternoon when they are glittering in the 
sunlight and of the crater and modern town at Thera from the harbor are 
good. Also some less familiar pictures of the Boeotian plain to the east of 
Tanagra, of Mount Ptoén, and of the whole length of Mount Tomaros at 
Dodona have been used. More of that type would be preferable to the pictures 
of the torso of the Naxian Apollo and of one of the Delian lions. 

While any phase of Greek antiquity gains from being discussed in connec- 
tion with its physical environment, yet the validity of the author’s method 
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here may be doubted. If it is to be taken as a serious method of understand- 
ing the nature of a Greek deity, it is too subjective and does not allow of 
proof; if it is a vehicle for enriching a discussion of Greek cults by descriptions 
and photographs of their sites, it does not do the latter justice, for, as pointed 
out above, it leads to exaggeration. 


Cart RoeBuck 
American School of Classical Studies 


Athens 


Literary Criticism: Plato to Dryden. By Attan H. Gitpert. New York: 
American Book Co., 1940. Pp. 704. 


Professor Gilbert has performed a considerable service for classical scholars 
in this excellent volume. In the first place, he has given us his own English 
translation of the Poetics based on Gudeman’s text with the benefit of con- 
sultation with Gudeman. In this way he has made available for students and 
scholars a translation of the “new” school to compare with the earlier inter- 
pretations. In the second place, he has made accessible a considerable body 
of the Renaissance Italian criticism which is so important to a full under- 
standing of the form in which ancient criticism is likely to appear when it is 
found in English literature and criticism. Two hundred and fifty pages from 
the work of Trissino, Cinthio (Giraldi), Minturno, Castelvetro, Mazzoni, and 
Guarini are presented in Gilbert’s translation. 

To approach the book more systematically: it is evidently designed as a 
textbook in literary criticism. As such it is superior to anything previously 
existing for the period covered. Apart from the general interest to the classical 
scholar in tracing elements of ancient criticism in Italy, France, Spain, Ger- 
many, and England, the first two hundred pages are of immediate interest. 
Blakeney’s translation of the Ars poetica is reprinted, but the editor has 
made his own translations of Plato, Aristotle, and Longinus. These transla- 
tions read well despite occasional oddities of expression. Sometimes the effort 
to be concise results in inaccuracy, as on page 95 at 1455b 10. The translation 
of Longinus seems to me more successful than that of Roberts in keeping the 
technical elements technical and at the same time bringing out higher levels 
and overtones of thought and feeling. 

The translation of the passages from the Republic (through omissions) 
deliberately minimizes the dialogue form, which is probably justifiable in the 
passages under discussion, but the same sort of cutting when applied to 
Dryden’s Essay deprives us of the setting, and this mars the artistry of the 
piece and obscures the literary tradition involved. 

The mechanical structure of the book is excellent; very few typographical 
errors are to be found; Hecuba for Hecyra (p. 216) as a play of Terence is 
corrected in the Index. The Index is admirable and particularly valuable for 
tracing the course of critical ideas. The introductions to individual selections 
and the notes are for the most part simple and sufficient. Frequently they 
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extend our knowledge of the authors by translation of additional material 
either of the same author or of others who have dealt with the subject. Oc- 
casionally one might wish that misinformation in the Italian originals had 
been corrected by a footnote. 

The “volume attempts to represent European theories of poetry,” and 
this is a reasonable limitation if what is meant by “poetry”’ is clearly defined. 
Occasional comments in the footnotes leave one somewhat in doubt as to 
whether “poetry” is to be understood in the broad sense as Sidney, Milton, 
and Shelley used the term or whether only poetry in the strict sense is litera- 
ture. 

No two individuals can agree on the choice of selections in such a case 
as this, but it is a fine piece of work and of interest and value to the specialist 
as well as to the audience for whom it is designed. 


F. R. B. GopoLpHin 
Princeton University 


Corpus vasorum antiquorum: The Robinson Collection, Baltimore, Maryland, 
Fase. III. By Davip Moore Rosinson with the assistance of SARAH 
ELiIzABETH FREEMAN. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938. $5.00. 
This fascicule comprises 44 plates and 62 pages of text. The first two vases, 

which are black-figure, and the red-figure pieces through Plate XII are recent 

additions to the collection. The rest of the vases are Attic red-figure later 
than 400 s.c. (Pls. XIII-XVII), Apulian and Campanian red-figure (Pls. 

XVIII-XXVI), Attic and other vases without figure decoration, and various 

Italic and Italiote fabrics with terra sigillata at the end. Nearly all the terra 

sigillata and a number of other pieces, in Plates XXVIII ff., belong to the 

Johns Hopkins University Archaeological Museum; several vases belonged to 

Dr. Van Deman and after her death were sent to the University of Michigan. 
To most students this third fascicule will be less interesting than the 

second, but it contains a number of notable pieces and, like all Professor 

Robinson’s publications, a number of important discussions. A black-figure 

skyphos shows a puzzling scene, perhaps the making of a kiln for pottery 

(Pls. I-II). A rough pyxis bears the only known signature of Talaos. A small 

jug of the kind probably given to children at the Anthesteria produces an im- 

posing list of citations (Pl. XI). Three Campanian fish plates (Pl. XX VI) are 

discussed very fully, with references to the work of Morin-Jean and Lacroix. 
The photographs are good, and the publication well done altogether. 

Except for a few “obscene” vases, the Robinson Collection is now completely 

catalogued as it was in 1938. Without doubt it will be further enlarged, and 

it may be expected that the additions will be published in a similarly admir- 
able manner. 


F. P. JoHNSON 
University of Chicago 
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Plato: Republic, Book I. Edited by D. J. Attan. London: Methuen, 1940. 
Pp. ix+130. With vocabulary, 3/6; without vocabulary 3/-. 


For many years it has been a standing reproach against American classical 
education that few of even our leading colleges and universities have main- 
tained courses dealing in the original language with the greatest and perhaps 
most influential work in Greek literature. Most of them, doubtless for very 
practical reasons, have transferred the study of Plato’s Republic to their de- 
partments of philosophy or of political science. The ironical result is that 
classical students are often less familiar with Plato than are their nonclassical 
comrades. Plato himself might perceive certain compensations in such a 
situation; yet it remains a challenge to the teachers of Greek. Do the Apology 
and Crito really represent all of Plato that an American student of Greek can 
be expected to have read? 

To some colleges the first book of the Republic, edited by Mr. Allan, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford, may suggest a partial means of filling the gap. 
Though Mr. Allan holds, I think rightly, the view that the first book was in- 
tended from the start to be the introduction to the larger work, it neverthe- 
less has a unity of its own and has great charm as a picture of fifth-century 
Greek society and the moral problems that it was learning to debate; more- 
over, it serves to illustrate the Socratic method and the style of Plato in its 
more informal phase. Mr. Allan’s edition is simple and unpretentious but 
quite adequate for those who are making their first approach to the Republic 
and who need help with grammatical difficulties. His Introduction deals with 
Plato’s life and with the political and intellectual background of his activities, 
with the characters in the Republic, and with the argument of the first book. 
The notes are brief, pointed, and illuminating; here and there they lead the 
reader to consider the wider implications of the text. But Mr. Allan shows 
restraint in touching on the later books only in the briefest terms. 

It would be idle to pretend that a student who had used this edition would 
have made more than a good beginning. But I can conceive of many a stu- 
dent, now deprived of firsthand acquaintance with the Republic, who might 
well use it as a stepping-stone to the weightier books that follow. 


Wiuu1aMm C. GREENE 
Harvard University 


This Is Greece. Edited by Lucy Tatcorr and M. Auison Frantz. New York: 

Hastings House, 1941. Pp. 128. $2.50. 

Those Americans who have traveled and worked in Greece need no re- 
minder of the warm generosity and the sturdy independence of its people. 
Their associations are linked equally with the quick and strong beauty of the 
country, with the material monuments of its past, and with the life of its 
present. What Greece has meant to them may be estimated by this small vol- 
ume of photographs reproduced from the pictures taken by the members of 
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the American School of Classical Studies in Athens and their friends. The 
pictures portray the mountains, the small islands, and the harbors—that in- 
timate association of land and sea which so informs the life of Greece in the 
present as in the past. The peasants and shepherds may be seen going about 
their work or stealing some time from it to enjoy a cup of coffee and the news- 
paper in the village cafeneion. The white monasteries which cling to the cliffs 
and the gray walls of fortresses which once dominated the plains and moun- 
tain passes are alike portrayed. Beneath the pictures are quotations from the 
classical Greek authors or explanatory comments which illustrate the associa- 
tion of past and present. The volume has been presented both to convey 
something of the nature of Greece and to help those Greeks whose source of 
livelihood was destroyed in the effort to maintain their independence. The 
royalties from the sale of the book are to be used to that end. 


Cart RoEeBucK 
University of Chicago 


The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1989. Edited by 8. G. Owen. Bristol: 
J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd., 1939. Pp. ix+96. 3/6. 


This little volume deserves the same warm welcome as its predecessors. 
Though certain topics are not included in every number, The Year’s Work dis- 
tinguishes itself by the promptness with which it reports new books and 
articles and by the efficiency with which it compresses an astonishing amount 
of material into small space. This makes it useful even where there is access 
to larger bibliographical manuals and should make it a godsend where such 
works are unavailable. 

The Preface of the present volume, dated May, 1940, reports the death, on 
January 26, 1940, of S. G. Owen, the distinguished editor of Juvenal and 
Persius, who had served as editor of The Year’s Work since 1926. Concerning 
the future, the Preface announces that publication during the war may be 
impossible but that a larger recapitulary volume may be published later. 
Meanwhile, the collection of material will be continued. For this purpose pub- 
lications should be sent to J. G. Barrington-Ward, M.A., Christ Church, 
Oxford. 


J. A. O. Larsen 
University of Chicago 
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